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ATHLETIC SPORTS FOR BOYS. 




Gtknabmc eiercisBs may lie begun by a boy of about eigtt yeara of age, 
or may be ootnmeneed at any age ; bat, in all oases, bo ahould begin gently, 
and proceed gradually, wiliout any abrupt transitions. They should ba 
comtoenced before broalt&st in tho morning, or before dinner or supper ; but 
never immediately after meals ; and the pupil ehould be very oarefui. after 
beooming heated by eierciscs, of draughts or cold, and oapeciaUy refr^n 
from lying on the damp ground, or from standing without hia coat or other 
garments; and rigidly guard against the dangerous practice of drinking 
cold water, which, in many instancea, haa been known to produce immediate 

A proper practice of, and mastery over, the feats of GymnaatiCB, Herve to 
develop the musclea, and are preparatory to the proper performance of all 
athletic sports and eierdsos. TViiat we propose to show, are feats as may 
bo performed by any hid, without eipensive apparatus, and without a 
teacher ; and which will be amusing as well as healthy to the performer. 
These are prehminary to Other and more pleasing exerciaea; foe fencing, 
rowing, ridmg, etc., are gynmastio feats of a more advanced kind. We ■ 
Bhall commence with Marching, and 60 advance through the whole roi)n4> 
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O MABCHINQ, 

MARCHING. 

It is not necessary to aay any thing about the ordinary mods of walking, 
which sbould be easy, ftee, and natural ; or about the Indian lope, which is 
used in fast walking, the body being thrown forward, and the strides long ; 
but the principles of tlie military Btep should be eiplained, aa a good pre- 
paration for gymnaslio eserciaes- 

The boys should ciioose a captam, wl-o should be a rather bright fellow, 
and ho must study out thoroughly tlip following, 50 as to be able to drill the 
rest, who act as his company Ho 'Jiould first teach them the position and 
facings, and (hen the prmczples of the step. In givii^ out the words of 
command, iio should pronoiquce the first word, or words, if there are two 
or more, slowly, by way of cnution, and the last word quick and sharp. 
The moment the hoys hoar tht tr^t wcrd they should get ready, and then 
esecute the command when the second word comes. If the command con- 
sists of one word only, the last syllable is the pait to be obeyed, and the 
first the caution. 

The Fosilims. — At the word of oonamand, ' 
pronounced with the h 

His heels on the same lino, and touching each oUier. 

The feet turned out equally, so as to make a shape hke a broad letter V 

The knees straight, but not stiff. 

The body erect, but inclining a little forward. 

The shonlders square. 

The arms hanging naturally. 

The elbows near the body. 

The pahn of the hand turned a little to the (W>nl, with the little finger 
teatmg on the scam of the pantaloons. 

Tho head erect and square In the front, but not stiff nor constrained. 

Tho eyes looking straight to tho front, and at a spot on the ground about 
fifteen paces off. 

Bach boy will place himself so that he can touch the left side of liis right- 
hand neighbor, without jostling him, by rmsiag his elbow slightly, tak^ the 
position given, and wait for the next word of command. 

Tho captain will now give the word, " Eyes— rightl" At tho word righl, 
each hoy will turn his head gently and quicldy, so as to bring the inner cor- 
ner of the leil eye on a line with the centre of hia breast, so as to look 
down the line of boys ou that side. But he must not movo his body or bis 
shoulders. Tho head must turn, as it wore, on a pivot. 

At tho word "FrvrUl" the head will be brought back to its former p'osi- 

At the word, "Byes— fc/(/" tho head will be turned to the left, in the 
Bame manner as was previously done to tho right. 

At the word " Froni!" the head will take its former position. 
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At the word " J!esl f" each boy raay stand io any easy way be likes, but 
will not step oat of hia place. Whenever iJie word "Attention!" ia given, 
he will take the position before taught. 

The Facing!^. — The next thing ia the facing to the right and leit. At the 
word " Right— /tcd /" each boy will raise tlie right foot shghtly, turn on the 
iefi, heel, raising the taes a little, and then replace the right heel by the side 
of the left, on the same lino. This will bring tho boy in a position at right 
angles to tho right, with the way he stood before. 

At tho word " Left^ooe /" he will raise the left foot slightly, turn on the 
riglit heel, raising the toes & little, and replace the left heel by the side of 
the rixht, on the same hue. This will place h^m on the left, at right angles 
with his former position. 

To turn completely aroun 1 the word it About— /o^''/ At the word 
olxmt, each boy will turn on tlie left heel, brma tho left toe to the front, 
carry the right foot to the rear without turn ug !t^ tl e hollow of that foot 
opposite to, and about three luohea from the left heel the feet at right 
angles with each other. At tho word face he will turn on both heels, raise 
the toes a little, extend the liams, face to the re^r and at tbe same lime, 
bring the right heol by the aide of the left. He must take care, at the same 
time, to keep liia body as square as possible, these motions being done with 
the feet. 

The Sep.— Having learned the position and facings, each boy will now 
eiercise the step. To do tliis the captain will giye the word, " Forward — 
common time — March!" At the word '' BWward!" each boy will throw 
the weight of the body on the right leg, without bending the left knee. At 
the word " March I" he will carry his left foot smartly forward to the length 
of this step,* the sole near the groand, the ham extended, tho toe a httlo 
depressed, and slightly turned out, the knee also slightly turned out; he 
wlU, at the same time, throw the weight of the body forward, and plant 
flat the left foot, without jarring or ahockii^ the leg, preuisely at tbe dis- 
tance where it finds itself from the right wlien the weight of tie body ia 
brought forward, the whole of which will now rest on Iho advanced left 
foot. The right foot will neit be brought forward in the same mauner, 
without striking one leg ag^nat the other, or turning the shoulders, iind 
with tho face kept to the front. Tliis will be repeated until the word 
"Haiti" At the word " Iltdt!" the foot in front will l)e put to the ground, 
and the other foot brought up to it, and there remain. 

To practise this properly, the boy who acts as captain should either cry 
"one," as the left foot is set down, and "two," as the right foot ia brought 
to the ground ; or use the words " Icii I right 1" in tho sama manner, thus 
marking the time. 

Common time is ninety steps to the minuto ; the time of tlie quick step 
is one hundred and ton to the minute. The captain can learn this oadenco 

'Id a man thla woaLdliu tWL^iity-fight Ibchea, IWim UueE tuli^ol; and It li proporUcm' 
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by counting with a watch before him, and tlie other boya wlE get it by 

The quiclf step is eiecuted in the saice way as the step in common thae ■ 
but the time is not named in the command. The word ia " Forward- 
March I" and wlien it is given without tile time being mentioned, it will 
always be the quick step. 

The double-quick step is faster, and ia, in fact, a slow run, ia the time of 
one hundred aud sisty-flve steps to the mmnte. Before commencing this, 
the boys will bo tauglit the principles of the step by Ixiiag eieroiaed in 
marking time, -which is a fonuy but necessary proceeding. 

The word ia " Double-quiclc step— March!" At the word " Couble-quick 
-BtepI" each boy will raise liis bands to a layel with hia hipa, the hands 
doaed, the naila toward the body, the elbows in the roar. At the word 
"March!" he will raise to (he front hia fe/neg, so bent as to give Che knee 
the greatest elevation, the part of the leg between the knee and the instep 
being kept perpendicular, the \oo depressed ; he will then replace the foot 
in ita former position, and eioouto the same movement with liis right leg, and 
BO on, alternately, miOumt vwmng forward, nntil the word " Hallt" when he 
will bring the foot which is raised bj the side of the other, drop his hands 
by his sides, and resume the position he would take at the word " Atten- 

When the captain 1 as practi'ied the boya for some time in marking 
time in this way, he will set tl em to execute the step itself. The word 
ia "Forward— Double-quick— Jfa eft/' At the word "Ibrwardl" each 
boy will throw Ma weight on the right leg. At the word •' Dovble-qukkr 
he will pLice his body just as he would do at the command "Double- 
quick— Step," in marking Hme. At the word "March I" he will carry for- 
ward the left foot, the leg slightly bent, the knee somewhat raised ; will 
plant liis left foot, the toe first, at the quiek-Ktep distance;* and then do the 
same with the right foot, throwing the weight of the body on the foot that 
is down, and giving the hrms a slight natural motion. This will be done 
alternately until the word "Haiti" when the bftywiil stop in the same 
manner set down for the other steps. 

In eseouting these manceavrea the line of boya shonld be taught to dfess 
—that is, to align itself, or keep Itself straight. To do this properly, the 
oaptam will number the boys, from right to left, and each boy will learn to 
know Ills number. He will then place No. 1 and No. 2 on the rights two paces 
in front of the line of boya, and, having put them in a perfect lino, just ao 
close that they can touch each other's elbow, without opening their own, 
but not so close ttiat they jostle each other. Ho will now call out, " Num- 
ber Threel" At the word, No, 3 will march forward two paces in (juick 
time, shortening the last pace ao as to be aboat six ironies behirul the iim. He 
will move up by ateps of two or three inchea, quickly and steadily, until he 

• This, In ft full-grown man, wguld be thlrtj-Hree Inchei. 
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leaohea the side of No. % and, with Ma eyes to the rigtt, without reracmng 
bis Ehouldeia from their square position, will see that he is in exact line, 
and at the same time that he can touch slightly tlie elbow of No. 2. Then 
So. i will go through the same movement at the word, and so on. When 
lius has been practised for some time, the hoys will be able to align them- 
eelvea easily at the word of command. Tiiis, if the boys are desired to 
dress toward the rigM, is " Right— Dressl" If toward the left, ia " Left— 
Dresal" As soon as the rank is aligned, tho captain, gives the word, "Frontl" 
when the head and eyes are brought square forward again. 

If the boys are marching in quick, or double-quick time, and tbey want 
Ut face about, without lialtinj, the word is, "Right about — MarcliI" At 
the word " MarchT' which must be given at the instant the /e/i foot is com. 
tng to tlie ground, each boy will bring this foot K> the ground, and by turn- 
ing on it, face the other way. Then ho will put down iiis right foot, and 
step off, leil foot forward, in the new direcUou. 

It is necessary to particularly remember — I. That where there is no time 
mentioned between the word Ibrmar'd and March, the quicli step is always 
to be used. 

2. That the order for marking time in the double-quick may be dis- 
tinguished Trom the order to march in the same step in this way — it has no 
"fanoard" beljire it, and the cautionary word is "Double-quick step," in- 
stead of "Double-quick." Thus, to mark time, the word is "Double-quick 
sfej>— Marehl" while.to march in the same tiioe, tLo word ia " Forward— 
Double-quick — March 1" 

3. The command " About face I" is to turn each boy to the opposite face, ^ 
when he h at a halt; and the command "Right about 1'' wlieu he is march- 

'"^' RUNNING. 

In running, you go through the same motions as the doublo-quiok step 
in marcliing, but you increase the swiftness of your motion accordingly. 

LIMB EXERCISES. 
Independently of the walking and runnii^, there are esercises of the 
arms and legs which are worthy attention ; and may either follow or pre- 
cede the learning of the step. 

Theboysare to ba brought bythoir captain to the attitude of "Attention." ^ 
First Arm Exercise.— At the word cm, throw out the palm to a line with 
the body, and raise the arms slowly, without bending the elbows, till they 
are horizontal with the shoulder, and the boys stand in the form of the , 
letter T, the palm of the hand pointing downward; at the word hm, bring 
the arms down sharply into tlie first position. (See lUustralion.) Remember 
that all the boya must be taught to keep eiaot time in their eiercises — and 
the wordofcommandmusthelpthemto this— the word one being given slowly, 
and two sharply. Thus : oo-un-ne, ttuo, oo-un-ne, (wo, and let each eieroiso 
be repeated till the boys learn to do it all together, smartly and weU, 
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Second Arm Exercise. — At the word one, bend 
the right elbow, witliout Taoving the upper part 
of the arm, and bring the fiat up in front of the 
shoulder, with the knuckles toward the shoulder ; 
at the word two, drop the arm to the former posi- 
tion Repeat — one, two; one, two; the same ei- 
ercihs with the left arm ; the same witi both arms. 
{See Fig. 1.) 

Third Ana. Hcerdse. — At jibe word one, rdae the 
n^hl arm as in the last exercise ; at tiDO, bring it 
straiffht up beside the head (fist doubled) , (Aree, re- 
turn to the same position aa at fme; four, drop a , 
to position of attention. B«peat — one, two, three, 
four, lone, two, three, four; same exemse with loft 
arm , same with both arma. (See F%. 2.) 

Foui (ft Arm, Exsrcisn. — At the word one, raise 
the right arm as ia the second exercise; two, 
strefcli it out horizontally in frarU of you, sa if stri- 
king a, blow (knuckles upward) ; one, arm as in 
second exercise; two, strike out again. Repeat — . 
one, two ; the same with left arm ; the same witlt 
both arms. 
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F5/A Arm Skeereise. — Same aa the fourth, but at tl 
arm in stretching it out so that in tbe horizoatal poaitioi 
downward. Repeat with left arm ; then with botlu (S< 

Siicih Arm ExeTcise.- — At 
the word one double the 
right arm as in the third 
exercise; at two bring ic 
straight up above the head, 
(fist doubled ;) thre^ eitend 
it outwards from the side so 
aato form a right angle with ^_ 
the body ; at foitr bring the ^Bi 
arm back to the positiou of 
one, striking the right lung. 
Eepeat — one, two, three, 
four ; one, two, three, four ; 

with both. (See Kg. 4.) 

Seoenih Arm EmrcUe. — 
At the word one raise the 
arm slowly forward (keeping 
it quil« stiff till it has de- 
scribed half a circle and is 
raised above the head; at 
two complete tbe circle by 
brining it down backward, 
letting the fist be as far ba- 
lund the body as possible, till the hand return 
this, increasing the rapidity of (he movement, 
familiar, but iwaya keeping perfect time ti 
same with the left hand, and with both hands 

Eighth Arm Exercise.— "The same as the seventh, bul; begin the drcle by 
moving the arms backward from the body, and bring them forward in tbe 
descending half of the circle, thus reversing [ha movanient. 

A variety of Other exercises may be undertaken, all tending to give 
Strength and suppleness to the arms ; bui^ the foroging, if perfectly under- 
stood, Will be found sufficient for the purpose. 

LEG EXERCISES. 

F^si Leg Se^fise.—Ai the word one, advance the left foot, keeping the 

knee straigMi and the point of the foot a Utile outward, and just touching 

the ground"^ the whole of the weight of the l>ody being balanced on the 

right, leg ;*ij||,li[la word tiai, draw tho left log rapidly behind the other, 

eat the execoise several times. Then go through the same with the 




to the first; poaitioiL Repeat 
13 the exercise becomes more 
the word of command; the 



and repeat tc 
tight le^ 
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Siamd Leg Ecerwre — Thia psercise consists m lifting each leg alternately 
as high aa possiblp tlie boiy bemg kept perroLtly straieht and steady 
In all these eierciacs e-iio must be taken that the b ri mo^e exactly in 

Flexion. 0/ the Loire Erbemiltes — Th s 13 an. imiort'int e-^tro t,e and 
Bbould he eiecuted « th j irticular cire Briug the tofs of the fret nearer 
togwflie'' than m tl (, uaual j.o t on and jlaie your hands oa jc ir hi[ 3 the 
thumbs in the front and the fore fingers behind. Then bend the legs, keep- 
ing the body perfedJy erect and the knees (either. At first this bending 





mnBt be only partial, but as the movement is repeated, t!,L> pupil should 
bend lower and lower each time, until he can assume the position shown in 
the engravingj and resume an erect posture, standing on the fop of his toes, 
wilbout moving his feet further. The head and body moat be kept per- 
fectly erect during the whole time. 

JUMPING. 

There are several ways of jumping, the principal being upward, down- 
ward, and the long leap. These should be well studied in sport, as eiream- 
stances may arise in after life in which it becomes necessary to praoliso 
them in earnest- ^^ 

Tke Long or HorizantaX Leap. — To esecute this leap, the boy, without a 
run, must bring his feet dose together, then bend Ids legs slightly, flirowlng 
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liis aims fiirward, with the handa dosed, at iJie height of the shoulders. 
This bending of die knees must be repeated two or three times, as by 
this meana an impetus is iiequired, similar to the "accumulatLou of power" 
obtained by swinging a stone round the head with a 'iiing tv 
before <"■"-' '—- " ™^ 



requisite impulse ia obtained, he 
must press the soles of the feet 
hard against tbe ground, and by a 
sudden and yigorous . spring, ei- 
tendmg his arms and his lega at 
onoo, he launches himself forward, 
alighting, aa far on aa possible, on 
tiie tips of hia toea. Care must bo 
taken l» bend the legs the moment 
the feet touch the ground after the 
leap, as this deadens the shock 
caused by the sudden weight of the 
body thrown on the feet, and the 
weight of the Bpring. In thig, as in 
bR kinds of leaping, it is advisable 
to heginwith short distances, taking 

eare lo leap neatly and gracefully, gradually eitending the distance as pro- 
ficiency is attained. By attempting too much at first, the learner will ouly 
eipose himself to disappointment, boaidcs getting into a shjvenly way of 
leaping.and running the risk of a sprained ankle. 
The Downward Leap.—Jiaa is a very useful i 






14 JUMPING. 

Boma difSculties, it should be practiaeii sedulously at gradually increaeii^ 
heights. It is, moreover, a gjnmaatic operation wliith many have involun- 
tarily lo perfona in some cmergeneius of actual life. The number of people 
annually mutilated, or crun killed, by jumping down from heigl.ta, in cases 
of fire and Bimilar calamities, is lamentable; and yet the majority of these 
might have escaped unhurt, if they had only known how to set about the 
undertaking. Like poor littlo Prince Arthur, in Shakspeare's play of 
" King John," they have bi 



Whereas, had they known how to leap, tliey need not have been at the 
mercy of the "kind ground" at all, rroeeed in the following manner: 

Having mounted to tho height from which you are to leap down, stand 
with your feet tc^ther, the toes pointed forward, not outward. Close 
your fists at your sides, and raise yourself gradually on tiptoe, bending tho 
knees, and «^ing your hands as you do so (see Illustration) ; on bending 
for the thiSptime, drop gently off the elovation (carefiiUy avoiding any 
tbing like a spring), and as you descend through the air, Htraighten the 
body, throwing the arms upward as much as possible. Directly the points 
of your toea touch the ground, bend tho knees forward, to break the impe- 
tus of your fall Take care to increase tho beight from which you leap very 
gradually, and never attempt a deeper jump till you are quite perfect in the 
previous ones. 

The Upward Xeop.— Bring the feet dose together. Close tho fists, raising, 
them above the head, and bend the kcees two or three times, to get an im- 
pulse. Jump suddenly iVora the baU of the foot (the beel not touching the 
ground), and as you rise, bring the hands rapidly down to your sides, aa 
this will ^ve you an additional impulse upward. Here, too, the distanca 
of jour leaps must be increased very gradually, as the effect of missing your 
Up, as it is called, way be panful and unpleasant. 

Bav.ni'ng Leap. — For a horizontal leap, -with a run, the boy should start 
atBbriskpace,inerea3ingBshenears the point fromwhich he is to spring; 
on reaching which, he must jump forward, without a moment's pause, so as 
to lose none of the impulse of his rum On rising to his leap, let him press 
the balls of his feet strongly against the ground, throwing his fists forward 
horizontally in the direction of liis leap. On touching Uie ground after the 
leap, the knees must be bent and the body thrown backwai'd. The same 
rules apply to the upward leap, eicept that here the lists must be thrown 
not forward, but upward, as the body rises. 

Two points are to bo particularly observed in jumping with a run. The 
first is to bound from tho ground with as much force, and the second, to 
alight upon it with as little force aa possible. If tbe leaper comes down upon 
his heels, tie whole body receives a very unpleasant shock, in which the 
brain partakes, and violent headache is frequently the consequence. If he 
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cornea down fiat-footed, and his shoes happen to be a little short, or too flexi- 
ble, he will siwntp his toes \a. a very painful fasliioa. The right way is to 
come down lipon the ball of the foot, with both toes and heels raised, and 
then, to bring down the hoela as the legs are EtraiglilCQed jifter the jump. 
In a horizontal leap, the jumper sometimoa finds himself thrown unpleas- 
antly forward. This is because he has not leaped h^h enough off the 
ground, hut has sltimmod along it like one of the stones used iu "Ducks and 
Drakes." But "Duck and Draie" practice in leaping is a very painful affair, 
frequentlyaccompaniod by "humps" on prominent parts of the face, and 
bruises on the hands. 

POLE LEAPING. 

The pole Hhould be made of some tough, hard wood, not liable to snap, 
and adapted to the height and strength of the boy, and \o ihe lei^th of the 
leaps he is to undertake. 

The boy should begin with a 
ehort pole, and practise leaping 
without a ma Eest one end 
of the pole on the ground, hold- 
ing it by both, hands, placed 
near each oUier, a. little above 
the head. Then spring up 
evenly on both feet, managing 
the arms so that the elbows are 
bent when the body passes the 
pole. .Push yourself forward aa 
far aa possible, leaning aU your 
weight on the pole, and continue 
this practice, gradually increas- 
mg the distance of your leaps. 

For a horizontal leap, with a 
run, stand at some diatance from 
the space you wisli to clear. 
Hold the polo with the right hand above your head, thumb upward, and 
with the left hand at the height of Iho thigh, tiiunib downward. Then 
start with a run, keeping the lower end of tho"pole m front of you. On 
reaehmg the edge of the ditch, or space which you wish to jump, stick tho 
end of the pole into the eartli, and by a sudden and powerftil spring raise 
the body, leaning the weight on the arms as you rise, making a half turn 
as you dear the Epaoe, and alight on the balls of the feet, on the other side 
bending the knees to break the force of the descent The longer the distance 
you have to leap, the nearer the top must you grasp the pole, the distanco 
between your hands and the lower end of the pole being in fact the radius 
of a half-circle, of which your feet, in hmping, describe the circumference, 
low walls and fences may bo jumped by meana of the leaping pole. 
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Here it becomes necessary to lift the feet Wgt as you rise, so as 
wail, and as you descend bring tho upper iiand smartly down, t 
the lower end of tlie leaping pole upward, tha 

DUMB-BELLl 



,0 clear ths 





Uiest snd iJeTelopiag thp inu8"li"! of tlie 
arms , but Ciire must be taken not to put 
too beayy a parr mto tlje hands of a 

noeii by the Gretts and Pomans m 
Ihtir gymnastii- evolutions The first 
eTereise consi'ils in raising the dumb 
bells alternately to the height of tile 
shoulder, the hands of the boy bemg 
brought Eteaiiily up Btraij,ht before 
"Jiiiii , all appearance of jerking or effort 
must bo avoided. The raovomenta of 
dumb-beD exercises are generally pretty 
much lika those in arm eierciae; but 
they are more efScadous, inasmnoli 
as the weight of the dumb-bella develops 
the muscular powers of the arms au.d~" 
opecsthe chest. The motions must not, 
however, be continued too long without 



rest, as the work ia rather heayy. "We give the following two eierciBea, 
which, togeliiBr with the motiotiB described in the hand and arm CKereiaes, 
alroody given, will be amply BufficienC for the yoaag gymnast. 

First iicerctse.— Take the position of Fig. 1, incline the body forward, 
throwing the arms npward behind the back, as in Fig. 2 ; resume position 
of Fig. 1. Repeat this four timea. Take tho position of Fig. 1, throw tho 
chest and arma backward as in Fig. 3 ; 
font times. Then perform tho combhiod 
sliould not he performed rapidly. 

Scamd Exercise.— Taka tho position 
of Fig. 4, stBcd ereet, head inclined a 
ft'ftfe back, with the arms extended full 
length in front, and the bella held hori- 
zontally, ivith the thumbs leather. At ' 
the command one, bend the body a lit- 
tle foi warii, and bring- the arms directly 
to the rear, as represented by the dotted 
lines in Fig. 4, turning the hells com- 
pletely over, and sBll keeping the thumbs 
ti^ther in making the motion. At tho 
command iwi>, bring the bells to first po- 
eitiou. Repeat this rapidly several times. 

TnE INDI 4V CLUB 

TL a bran h of gymnast la one 
w strongly recommend to boy In 
iL,m^ tho lul s the chest espand d 
greater freedom s g en. the u«e of 
the arms he muscles f the legs and 

ms as well as tho a f tho whole 
1 ody are 1 roi^l t nto f 11 Uhe the wn t 

I nd 3 made firmer the cir ulat ou of the blood s regulated, and the 
1 e 1 h n general s KroatlT unp oved If the uso s per e ered in, they 
will render the person who practises with them ambidexlroas—thai ia to 
say, ha will be able to use hia left arm rfmost as well as hia right in burling, 




trengU ened the grasp of the 




flinging stones, lifting weights, and similar operations. The y wing gymnast 
must be careful, and use light clubs at the outset, remembering that if he 
persevere, he may soon aoliiave the skill and itreogth necessary to wiold 
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18 THE INDIAN CL¥B. 

ioBivj ones with ease. The dube vary in length, Tanging from eighteen to 
thir^ inches. The shape mostly used ia shown in the foregoing illustration. 

The illustraljon represents the largest and smallest sizes ; there should 
be at least six sizes between these two, maJdng eight different sizes 
inalL 

As these clubs increaao in length they increase in diameter (at the bot- 
tom) alsa 

Two clubs must be made of each size, and each feUow in size should be 
as nearly aa possible of the same weight as the other. They are usually 
made of hard wood, to withstand any accidental blow, for it will frequectly 




happen that they will be brought in contact one against the other, espo- 
daily by beginners. Again, it is for their weight that they are used ; were 
St Dot for that, the usir^ of them would not have the required elTect. 

First Exercise. — Hold the smallest dub in the right hand, and with 
■the motion of the wrist only, give a circular motion to the club; as ft'om 
led to right, fh>m right to letl^ from front to bacli, from back to front, as 
near aa possible. The arm must be kept strait down at the side. E«- 
peat the ezerdse with the left haod. 
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with Itie elbow a; 
it, placing tbs arm in 

ay of the 



Second Exercise. — Repeat ttie above eierciso with the arm bent dt tbo 
elbow, but the foteann must be kept perfectly still. 

Third Exercise. — Hold a small club in either hand, and repeat the above 
esercise, allowing both tie clubs to rovolvo the same way. 

Iburfh Jihxrcise. — The aaine eiercise as last, but causing tlie clubs to le- 
Yolve in opposite directious, thus : let the left haul club go from left to 
right, whilst the r^ht hand one goes from right to left, or vke versa. 

Fifth Exercise. — Repeat the Eaiae eierciEc with the anas estended in 
front, at the sides, or straight over the head. 

Sixth Exercise. — Reaeat the last esercises, allowing the arm to be bent at 
the elbow. 

SaieaUi Exercise. — Repeat the 
of the described circle instead of the 
relative positions. (See Fig. 1.) 

EighOi Exfrcise. — Eseri^e flie arms 
a large and small club at the same time, and one arm d' 
cise as tbe otter, or different. 

Ninth Exercise. — Lift the club to the Ehoulder, first 
with the right arm, then with the left, then both arms 
together. Tlien the clubs must be whirled slowly 
round the head (see Fig. 2), each arm bemg used 
alternately, and the f<)Ot of the club depressed to- 
ward Iho shoulder as the club passes round the head. 
The motions must be made slowly at first, and grad- 
ually increase in rapidity as the pupil becomes pro- 
ficient. 

Jinth Exercisl—The same cseroise with two clubs, 
and both arms to revolvo in the same, or in different 

Ekveath Exerciie. — Hold a club in either or lioth 
hands, with the arm bent at tlie elbow. Let the ' 
club lean on the shoulder first, then as low as possi- 
ble, and with the motion of the wrist only, carry the "^ 
club out stra^ht with the forearm. This should be 
done aa if a blow were intended to bo given. 

TweifSi Exsrcise. — Hold as largo a club as possible, *^ ^ 

v.-ith [ho arm or arms extended in iVont or at the sides. 

Thitieenlk .Ecwcise. — Whilst holding out a club with one hand, achieve any 
of the aforementioned esercises with the other. 

fburteetith Extrme.—IiolA any of the clubs (the larger the better) in 
either or both hand.;, tiring the hands up suddenly under the arm-pits, and 
drop them ^ain as quickly as possible. 

Mfteeath Exercise. — Bring the hands op under the arm-pits, and eitend 
them suddenly in front or at the sides with the clubs upright. 

Sixteenth Exerciee.~S.opB&t the above exercises Bucoesaively. The handa 
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PARALLEL BAR9 OUT-DOORS. 



f to tio shoulders, ss most conve- 
, Hie elbows must be kept aa high 



may be brought up under the arm 
nienlj before proceeding with the 

In performing the last three 
and aa far back as possible. 

SeveTifeenth Enerdse. — Hold a club in each hand with the arms extended 
at the sides, the hands to be kept as liigh as the shoulders, and the sides of 
the clubs, and if possible the hands, made to meet behind. 

Eighteenth .Etereise.— Achieve any of Ihe foregoing escroises whilst stand- 
ii^ on one leg. 

MnOeimth Exercise, — Aim at any im^inary object with either of the largest 
size clubs, allowing the blow to be given as if to descend on amao'a head, and 
when the club shall have raaciied Uiat imaginsry poinfcit is to he brought lo a 
sudden atandstill, aa if something had impeded its progress, and there held for 
a sliort time. This exercise should bo done both in front and at the ^des. 

TweiMdk Exercise. — Repeat the above eierciae with a club in each hand, 
the blows to be g^ven both at the same time ia front or at the sides, or with 
vaa in front and one at the side. 



PAEALLEL BARB— OUT-DOORl 




If tho apparatus he intended for the open air, four poala muit ho fl^cd in 
the ground, perpeudicular on the inside, eighteen or twenty inches apart at 
the ends, and about five feet sis inches apart lengthways, whicliwill give the 
form of a parallelogram. These posts should be about three feet sis inches* 
above the ground, and made of fir poles, as near the samo size as possible. 

Tho bars should be of elm, and free from knots, and should estond about 
a foot beyond the posts at each end, which will maite them seven feet sii 
inches long. They should not he perfectly round, but slightly flattened on 
both sides, and about two inches and a half in the longest diameter. 

There should be a kind of shoulder in those parts ol' the bars which rest 
on the posts, which will give additional strength to the bars. The ends 
should be slightly rounded, to fit the hollow of the hand. 
• Four feet wunld not bo loo hlgi. 
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If this apparatus ba erected in a buUding, wa stould recommend tie 
posts to be made so as to allow tlio bars 1« bo lifted higher, if required, and 
according to tbo Le^ht of the gymnast, or tha height re- 
quired to perform the feat. 

Let tho case for each, post bo made to allow a two-indi 
equaro pillar to slide up and down inaide it, thus: 

The case should bo made of wood, ihim thrBO-quortere of 
an inch to ono inch in thicknesa, according to the Btrenglh of 
the wood used. . ,, . 

Holes (represented by the dotted llnei 
through both pillar and post, into which an iron pin ia put 
to keep tho bar at tho required height. 

These holes arc to bo made in the direction of tho bars, 
about four inches apart, and Bii in number, counting from 
the top. All four pillars must bo alllie in every respect. 
The bats and posts ^ould 6e neatly mortised together, and, Co 
rity, a wooden peg should ba used instead of an iron one. 

1.— To GEP OH TEE BiKS. 

Stand between tho bars, with the hands hanging closo to the sides, spring 
Tip, place a hand on either bar, and keep youreelf suspended. 

Aaolher Method. — When the 
bars are about level with the top 
of tho learner's hipa, the hands 
must be placed on each bar, and 
the legs lifted from the ground, 
which will cause the wholo 
weight of the body to be upon 
the arms; the head will now 
be thrown a little forward. 

All that ia requisite for the 
learner to do now is to etrajght- 
, thereby raising 
an upright posi- 

1.) 



his body ir 



Thia requires great strength 
in Uie wrists aa well as In the 
arms, and cannot bo performed 
but by one who has strength in 
those parts. 

Practise this exercise whh 

tlio lingers on the inside of the 

bars, as well as on the outside. 

2.— "Walkkg. 

Suspend yourself, as in No. 1, 
at the end of tho bars, and mOTO 
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2 a HOPPIMG. — SWINGING. 

fhB hands alteniatelj ^ong tliem, whidi must be done without bringing die 
eliouiders out of their place, or hasty and irregular steps beiug iilado, the 
body or legs twisted about, or any like irregularity. 

When tha opposite end haa been reached, the walk must be repeated 
backward to the point of starting. 

This will be a litUe tedious at first, but after a little practit* it will be 
quite easy. 
' This eieroise must be repeated with the fingers on the inside of the bars. 

The arms must be kept perfectly straight, or you are hable to fall. 

3. — HoPPDJS. 

This eiereiae tries the strength of the nrlsts very much, and to perform 
it the learner must mount between the bars as in the last, and instead of 
moving the hands alternately, they are to bo moved both at the eamfttiuiB; 
the legs are to bo kept perfectly straight. 

Short steps should at first bo taken, and mcreased in length gradually, as 
eoon as the learner can do it, with ease. 

i. — SwKJaiNa. 
la order to get a perfect freedom in the arms and wrists, the swing is an 
eiereise to be practised. 
While suspended between the bars, the learner must swing the legs and 




body to and fro , very 1 ttle t firit, un d he can with safety increase it 
The legs must be kept close together and straight. 

In increasing the swhig, the legs must be made to do their utmost both in 
the forward and backward swing, and in either case the feet must be car- 
ried as high aa the head, the higher the better. (See Fig. 2.) 

lathe backward swingtha bod^ wiUbe parallel with the bars. (See ^g^ 3.] 



6. — JoMPnjo. 
This exerdse is similar to tiie last, but in order to do it the learner must 
get Mb body into a good awing, the jump being made between the swmg. 




Owing to the variety of eierdses to be achieved in tMa, we have, tor tha 
a being the better understood, divided it into parta 




^jrii.— During the awing, advance the anna alternately, one in Qw {br< 
ward and the other in the backward awing. 
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24 THE LONU LBAP, THE 1,0MQ RUN, 

Second. — Advance ono arm alternately in the forward swing only. 

Third. — Advance one arm alternately in the backward swing only. 

/Jwirfft.— Advanco both arms at onco in the forward swing only, 08 in Fig. 2. 

J^jJft.— Advance bothatms at once in the backwardswiag only, as in Fig, 3. 

S3:fli.— Advance Ihe arms in either the forward or bactward swing. 

These eaercisea wiU he found to make the arms ache, but Uiia will aooa 
■wear off after a few times practisir^. 

Keeping one leg (or both) up will make tlio eierciao more difficult, yet 
this should be also practised. 

6. — Ths lOHd Leap. 

Great strength is required in this exercise. It is jierformed by swinging 

the body at one end of the bars, and, with a sudden spring, jump to the 




other end (or aa fer aa joii can), wf ch must be dono in the forward swing, 
■ and, in alighting on the bars aga n et he arma be bent, aa n Fig 4 The 
position of ae body m the forward sprmg la given in Fig. 5., 

7. — Thb Lokq Eck. 

When the body has laeen swung as high as possible, and in (Jio backward 
swing (see Fig. 3), mako aa many nltemate movements of the handa along 
the bars as you can before you allow your legs to fall 

This must be repeated to tho cud of the bars. 
, This exercise may also bo done with the body in the forward swing, but 
this ia much more difficult ; yet it is fo bo overcome by practice. 

8. — Tne Kick, or Spub. ' 

WMe swinging, as described in No. i, draw up either leg alternately, and 
send it out again with all your force ; or bring up boUi legs at once, but it 
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TO BRING tBS LKGS OVBB. TO EI9E AND FALL. 25 

must be done in tlie back swing, and when, the legs ore high above the bara, 
or you are likely to feel tlie eft'ecta of yonr ov.a kidt. 

The sudden motion of the legs is likely to throw the body a little out of 
its balance, yet, grasping tho bars firmly will prevent it, after a little prac- 

9. — To Brino the Legs Ovhk. 
Swing between the bars, and, witli a gradual metion, throw both legs over 
the right-hand ban 




With a sudden spring, bring the legs between the bara again, and throw 
them OTsr Iho left bar. (See Fig. 6.} 

The hands must grasp the bars firmly in this and the nest exercise. 

10. — To EiSB AKD Fjii. Below the Bahs, oa tub Lbttee L. 

Sit on the ground, grasp the bars with the hands on the outside, and pull 

yourself up gradually until the Bhijaldera are level with tho bars; then as 

gradually lower yourself, still keeping yourself in the'sanie pOBition, namely, 

the feet elevated and the legs straighl, as in F^. 1. It should be repeated 

Dlffleult at first, but soon adiieved by practice. 

Tliis exercise may bo done in No. 1, when the legs are to be gradually 
raised until level with tho bars. The knees are to bo kept perfectly stra^ht. 

11. — To Risk anw Sink Down aix)ve the Bahs. 

Mount between the bars as in No. 1, grasp them firmly, and lower the 

body gradually by bending the arms until you assume the position Ehown in 



Pig. 8, but without allowing your feet lo loueh the ground, then gradually 
raise yourself by tryii^ to straighten your arms; this will put the whola 
Htreugth of your muscles to their utmost ■ 




Do not allow your body or l^a to move or turn about, but take i 
easily, and after a few timea trying you will become perfect master of it. 
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13. — The Janits. 
Mount between the bars m Iho middle, and throw s. leg over eact in front 
of your hands. 

Grasp the bars firmly, and, with a spring, bring the legs between the 




bars, and carry them behind you, but ia so doing cross the legs, aa in ¥%. 
9, and in giving the body a slight twist, allow them to rest on the bars, 
when the right leg mil be on the left-hand bar, and the left leg on the right- 




hand bar. (See Kg, 10.) Do not always turn your body the samf 
let the same leg be always uppermost in crossing them. 

This, eiereise should be repeated five or six times suocessivelj. 
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13. — The Baeber's Cubl. 
Stand between the bars, and sink down until the head bo below liie bars. 
Grasp the bars with the hands and straighlun the knees into a sitting poa- 
ture, tJiereby forming the letter L (Fig. J). 




Sow bring the legs gradually oyer botv-een Oio .irms, (Ft- 11), tQl they 
perform a circle, or untJ thoj come nearly down tu the ground (Pig. 12), 




and after staying in that position for a short time, bring them back again 
quite as slowly ag you brought flieni over. 
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The bnec3 must bo kept straight during the performaiice of this escrcise, 
hkewiaj tho feet kept off tfie ground. 

DiQicult to begSnoers, and mokes the anna ache, but it ia noTBrthelesa 
easily performed aflSr a littlo practice. 

Do not give it up in despair if unable to do it the first, or eveli the second 
time trying, for this is a very pleasing esercise, and tends greatly to 
strengthen the muscles of tho arras, and likewise causes the gi'asp to bo 



1.4. — The Tueeoveil 
Sit astride Iho bars as across a saddle, stretch your hands in front, fall 
fonvard, drop between the 1 ars with a qu'ck mot'on, and grasp the bars 
behind you, whi h wJl cause yo to release jonr h Id with your legs (see 
Fig. IS), and by bringm^ them together dn'eetly theT are free of the bars, 
they will drop bet een th m hen on miy ■ihf,lit on tlie ground. 




Try it slowly at flrst, so as to understand tlio mode of catehing hold of 
the bars, and do not attempt to let go the bars with your logs until your 
liands have a firm hold, or when suro of not making a faJfie aim at them. 

Gradually increass the quiokneas of the motion until you can achieve it 
■without any pause, for it is necessary to do it quickly in Order to do it 
properly. 

15, — ^ThB POEWAEP SOMERSAriT. 

This feat is generally performed at tho end of Ha 3, or any ot!ier cser- 
cisB which brings ypu to the end of the bars. It gives a very brUliiuit fln- 
isli to any of those exerdses, and is not so difficult as may at first appear. 

IVTien you roach the ends of the bars with your hands firmly grasping 
the ends, as shown in Fig. 14, lean a little forward and bring the body mto 
nn upright position, with the legs bont over the head, and in so domg bend 
tho arms, which will cause the shoulders to come between the bars, bring tho 
legs over, and when you find yourself nearly overbalanced, ^ve a slight spring 
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In flying over tho ends of the bars, let the body lean well forward, 
assisted with a slight spring of the hands, whioli will give you greater 
courage to 1st go, likewise a better and easier method of bringing your legs 
together again without knocking tlieco. 

The greater the impetus used in swingii^, the greater will be the suoceas 
of achieving tho feat. 

n,_To BTABD OS THE BAEiS. 

Place your hands on either bar, spring -with your toes, and throw the right 
leg over. Bring the othe leg up and hiteh he toe nnder the bar {see Fig. 
16), lean the body fo ward, w th the arms estended a front to balance 
yourself, then brint, he^^^th o h ♦ is lose as possible to 




the body, and by means of the toe under the bar, with which yon are w 
steady yourself, raise your body up bo as to stand on the right leg. Do BOl 
unhitch the tc?o until you are flrmly standing on the bent leg. 

Now gradually lower yourself again, taking care how you slide the to( 
along under the bar, and likewise to maintain a good balance. 
THE HORIZONTAL BAR. 

For Cvi-doo rs.— Three 
posts, one lower than 
the other two, are to be 
fised in the ground __, 
about six feet apart, -^ 
and a bar to be Qied i 
in cither two of them, as a 
in tlis nnnexed cut. ;^ 

The bars, if Toade of 
wood, to bo about a 
quarter of an inch more 
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In flying over tho ends of tho bars, let the body lean well forward, 
assisted with a slight spring of tho hands, which will give you greater 
courage to let go, hkewiso a better and easier method of bringing your lega 
together again without knocking them. 

The greater the impotus used in swinging, the greater will be the success 
of achieving the feat. 

11. To StABD 0!f THE BABS. 

Place your hands on either bar, Bpring with your toes, and throw the right 
leg over. Brmg the other leg up and hitch the toe under the bar (see Fig. 
16), lean the body forward, with the anni eitcnded in. front to balance 
yourselt; then bring the^ther (n^-ntl fo(t on the *jar,a8 close as possible to 




the body, and by means of the toe under the bar, with which you are i 
steady yourself, raiso your body up so as to stand on the right leg. Do n< 
unhiloh the toe until you are flrmly standing on tho bent leg. 

Now gradually lower yourself again, takii^ care how you slide the tc 
alo!^ under the bar, and likewise to maiotain a good balance. 



THE nORIZOST.^L BAR. 



poats, one lower than 
the other two, are t* be 
Sied in the ground 
about bIi feet apart, ; 
and a bar to be flsed 
in ellhar two of them, as ■ 
in the annexed cut. ^ 

Tho bars, if made of 
wood, to bo about a 
quarter of an inch more 
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33 *.o KA^-0 0« THE BAR. 

in diameter than ilie parcel bars, aa greater slret^Ui is required in some 
of ae eserciaoa, during the performaiiee of which the bar is very mucli bent 
If fliese bats be made of iron, they should be muoii smaller, and should 
iQot be used if rusty, biit firet rubbed with a piece of coarse sand-paper, 
othorwise the clothes will suffer. Wo prefer Hie wooden bar for several 
reasons, and therefore recommend it. 

Rr lordoors.— Two posts, about eight inches sjuare, arc to Ije so fixed as 
to withstand any amount of work 
"5 g '~~~ ^ on Uio bar without being loosened 

" in the ground. 

Previoua to their being fixed, a 
proove about sis feet long should 
be eut tlirough each post to about 
eighteen inches from the ground. 
About twelve or fourteen holes 
should bo bored through the post 
■Hithm the kngth of the groove 
for an u'on pra to pass throi^h, 
to keep the b-jr at Hie required 
hou;ht 

The bar may be of the ■ame 
length and size as required for 
the out-door, but it should have a 
small shoulder at each end, in or- 
der to rest firmly agamsE each 
post, thus: 



L 



Tho bar laay tlion be lifted to any heiglit required. 

IS.— To JiANC. oy! TKB BaR. 
Jump up and lay hold of the bar with botti hands, let tlic t'lumbs b 
on tlio same side of the bar as the flngera, and Ukewise the knuckles a 
far upward as possible. 
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Grasp tte bar firmly without any fear of cot being ahlo to retain your 
hold for a long time, and alternately take away tko right and loft haoda. 
<^ Suspend youraelf as long as coQToiiieDt, but do not orertire youraeli; 
and in dropping from tho bar bo careful to alight oa the toca. 

19. — Walkinq. 

Grasp the bar as in the last, and moye the hands aHemately along tho 
bar, beg innin g with short and oven stepa, increase Iheir length until able 
to tako them with case, and when capable of so doing, place one haad «n 
citlier side of the bar, and proceed as above, bnt tho liands must now ad- 
vaneo one before the other, and in returning walk baokwards. 

Keep the legs strt%ht and the toes pointing to tho ground, and do not 
move them about in performing Ihia eicrcise. 
20. — JnstPisg. 

This eieroise ia performed in the same manner as the last but the hands 
must move both at the same time instead of alternately. 

The legs may be bent a little, to assist the learner in mating tlie spring. 
21. — SWI-VSING, 

Hang by the hands about the middle of the bar, move t)ie legs and body 
to and fro as if on a common swing, and after a little practice you will find 
your body ri£e level with the bar. (See Fig. n.) 




Eo not be afraid of swinging too high, as many feats, to be hereafter 
mentioned, depend greatly on the neatness of tlie awing. 

Swing to and fro at least a dozen times, not more, and in leaving Ihe bar 
do so in the forward swing, and when your feet arc rising to a level wiUi 
your face, when you must let go your hold, and with a motion of the body 
aiight on Iho toes. 
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34 TO MSB AND I'ALL. THE PAKCAKB. 

Tiiia is a very neat way to leave the bar, and tlio fkrther the EymnaBt can 
alight on Ilia feet from the bar, the greater will bo iiia after 3u<xiess, and the 
more graceful will hia performance appear. * 

Above all, avoid jerking the legs in swinging. 

32.— To EisB ti D Fall. 



name of breastir^ the bar ; i 




tl an the pulling- up of the 
bod; aa high as the arms will 

Hang on the bar, and grad- 
Tiahy pull joarself up until 
TO r breast ia as high as the 
b r tlien steadily lower your- 
self again. (See Fig. 18.) 

Eepeat this live or sis 
tunes at leaal, and if not able 
to uocecd in doing it the first 
tjne of trying, do not de- 

liiewisa depends the being 
1 1g to accoraplisli many 
othera, aa it tends greatly 
to trengthen the muscles of 
the arms and the wrists. 

23. — The Lettee L. 

This exercise only differs 

from the last in one respect, 

that instead of the legs being 

allowed to hang straight, 

they are brought to a right 

angle with the body, thereby forming the letter L, and in this pi^ition raiee 

the body as in the last cierdse. (See Fig. 7.) 

Thislvill seem more difficult to the learner than No. 10, partly owing to 
jBe difference in Ih© position of the body ; but practice will eoou overcome 
that difficulty, 

24. — Thb Panoakb. 
roceed as described in No. 21, and when the body has swung nearly as 
nigh as the bar, let go your haods, and ailer bringing them smartly together 
(see rig. 19), renew your hold on the bar, and continue to swing. Perse- 
vere in doing it until able to do it with ease and perfection ; tlio former only 



O TURN A PANCAKE.— 



I THZ BODY THROUGH. 35 

to be obtained by constat practice, wMb Uie latter eonsista in the sm^ 
neB3 wilii winch the hands are brought together 
Kie tother the gTmnast sprmgs from the bar, the greater the effect 




.« !>.>. '""V'^'"'''^^^'^'*"**'^^'^*^ ti^'eslK^foreaUowingthefetto 
toud, the ground. It is a difficult eiemae to beginner,, but ye^ soon oy^ 

The bar should be about two feet aboye the head of the gymnast, when 
Btanding ou the ground. ■ e/"-™^ wuen 

25.— To Turn a Pakcake. 
Proceed as described in Na 21, and every tunc Uie body ia in the for- 
ward swu^ (when the back wih be toward the ground), give a smart turn 
letting go the bar and graaping it again quickly, before the body has time 1^ 
descend. -■ '= """' "^ 

After a httle practice, the body should bo turned ever^ time, thereby 
preventmg it from descending in tho backward swmg, consequently the 
gymnast has the opportunity of eeeing which way he goes. 

The gymnast will find that he will improve in this eierciso every timn hn 
practises it j — ™ im 

2G.— To Eeiho tke Bodt Theouch. 

Hang on the bar as before described, and with a gradual motion hrine 

(he i^ up toward the bar, bend the knees, pass them between the arms 

under the bar, and allow the legs to pass through, together with the body. 
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! TUB LXGS. ' 



which muBt faJl aa low aa tho arms wiU oUow ; when tho bodj", arma, i 
legs ought to be nearly in a lino with each other. {See F^. 20.) 

After remaining in that position for a short time, return through the ai 



again, wiliout allowing tho hands 
the ground. 
It will be found very difficult for 



their hold, o 



J touch 




o return; until able to do bo, 
release tho hands and fall to 
tl e ground; bat alter a little 
practice, especially with a 
*f ItHe assistance at first, it 
wiU become very much easier 
than it would at first appear. 

"7. —-The E^-EKLABriNa- 

TWE,T 

This ig an eiccU nt eicr- 
c e, and one ne stDi^lyro- 
comm^d, aa m pcrformmg 
it the gymnast mu-t, if ho 
have aot yet done in, sus 
pend Mmsclf by one hand, 
tl ereby testing the strength 
of each wrist 

Proceed as last doscnbsd, 
1 ut in lieu of bnugmg tho 
body again through the arme, 
let go OHO hand, ^hen the 

body will Ewe-ve completely 
round, grasp the bar agajn, 
and repeat the eiercise aa 
often as, oon\ement. If it 






ivithout 



Etopping, and always letting 
go the same hand, it will ap- 
pear as if Uie arm was being twisted completely round. 

Wo hare always found the above giro the greatest satisfaction, and wo 
should therefore recommend its constant practice snd a1 
Do not always use the same hand. 



28.— To HiKO BY ' 

Biir^ the legs tlirough as described : 

over the bar instead of allowing them to 

them as shown in Fig. 21, bending them i 

possible, let go the hands and allow them I 

After remaining in that position as long as 



TIB LEIja. 

1 Ko. 2G, and throw tho legs 
fall toward the ground. Best 
ver the bar as far and as firm aa 
) liang loosely. 

it,bciagthe annsup.and 



by drawing the body np a 
little, grasp tho hai again and 
allow your body, after having 
unMteiod your legs, to fall as 
in No. 26, and drop to the 
fcTound, taking 

Another method will bo 
described in a future 
BE it will be 
oeliievo one or tw 
to bring the body 



This, to a beginner, 
fioult and annoying < 
DifBcult because he is 
likely to be a long time before 



tion; annoying because 

does not go over the bar 
an he intended. Tet when 
OBce oceompUshed, 
cise will be found 

Hang on the bar and pro- 
ceed mth No. 36, but carry 
the lega above the bar, in- 
Etead of under, and by pulling 
the body up with the arms, 
and a slight motion of the 
wrist, carry the logs com- 
pletely over the bar, and in 
going over they will act as a 
Eort of balance to your body, 
and with the 

your arms, the body will be 
brought into fhe required po- 
sition. 

As a means of enabhng a 
young gymnast to circle the 
bar sooner than by the meth- 
od just described, only let 
turn fla the bar about aa high 
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B3 hja chin, wlieo, after having placed his hands on the bar, and with a step 
forward, he might give his legs that impetus upward, which will carry him 
OTor the bar quickly as possible, but in so doing the l< 




straightened {aee F g 2") and carnei over the har by the simultaneous 
raolJon of the arms oapeoially the wr s,tE Th a will n a very short time, 




i first described, 



Fig. M. 

when the bar should bo ralaed higli 
in order to reach it 
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30.— The Leteh. 

This eiercisa requires great sirengtli in tiie miiaclea of flie arms, ajii! ia 
only to be aobieTed tiy praetioo, and with a detetTiiiiialJoii to succeed. 

Go throTigli the arms aa in No. 26, keep the legs perfectly straight with, 
the IXHiy, and gradually lower them until lovcl with the ground aa ia Fig. 23. 
After remaining in that positioTi. a short time, cither drop to the ground, or 
carry the body back asain Uiroujh the arms ; the latter should bo preferred. 

31.— Thb Suhpendbk. 

Tliia oscroise is meant to tost the strength of the grasping of the bar with 
one leg. 

Stand under the bar and grasp it with both hands, one on either side, and 
with a sudden spring throw the right leg over the bar toward the left ; 
then place the toea of the left foot under tiie bar, as in Fig. 24; let go the 
hands, and allow your body to lower itself aa much aa possible, remaining 
in that position as long as convenient. 

The hands may either hai^ loosely, aa in Fig. 24, or be folded actosa the 
chest. 

Eepeat the eierciae by reversing the poaljon of the lega. 

The leg under the bar must be kept perfectly straight 

THE SUSPENDED BAR, OR TRAPEZE. 
This is preferable to what ia generally termed the " triangle," for two rea- 
sons: first, the ropes need not be but one-half tlie ha^th; second, the gym- 
nast can perform a greater number of tlie horizontal bar feata with the sus- 
pended bar than with the triangle. It is conBtrueled thus, — two ropes are 
. tlie ceilmg or roof of tlie building, by means of crooks, each. 
3 liavo a loop at each end, cased with uron, to prevent its wearii^ 

A b:u: of tough wood, about twenty-e^t inchea loi^, ia hung on to the 
ropes by means of crooks fiiod to the ends of the bar, thus : 
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40 THB T0RN, 

The crook in 1%. A is screwad inia the end, and the wood is kept from 
Bplitting hy an iron ring or cap, represented by the shaded part. 

The crook in Pig. B is Ecteived tJiTough the cap and har, and kept in its 
place by an iron nut. 

An extra iron ring should be flsed in the lower end of each rope, to enable 
lie bar to be hitehed on Uie more readily, the ring to be about the size of 
the crook. 

Tlie ropea shonld not bo lass tlian fii-e-eightha ol' an racli in diameter, and 
six Ibet six inches long. 

32.— The TuRif. 

Place the leS hand on tlie bar, with, tho fingers backward, and tlie thumb 

in &ont of the bar, close to the left-hand rope, wliieh must be grasped with 




tie right hand about Hie height of [he shoulder, then cany your body 
round the left-hand rope, and by hfting your legs OTor tho bar resume your 

Do tho same with the right-hand ropo, only let the left iiand be uppei^ 
' most. (See Fig. 25.) 

The cope must be grasped as sliown above. 
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33.— To SliND OS THE BaiL 
Krat sit on the bar, grasp the ropes as high as possible 
gradual motion, aimilar to Ko. .10, pmll yourself up imtQ you c 
feet on the bar , theu place the handa a little liigher, to case yiy 
ceed with Ihe next exercise. 

34.— To Stand at Ease, 
Tutu jour back against one of the ropes, with your feet on 

the toes turned out (soo Fig. 2 

aiTOaB tho diest. 

Do 1h a an-dmEt either ropf and do uot always keep the same foot in front. 




The faet may be placed aa in Fig. 26, or the front foot may bo El dod for- 
ward, so as to rest the hollow of it against th bottom of the rope and the 
other laid across it, as when sittii^ in a cha rip T"on trstch s out his 
legs for ease and comforC 



3B. — The OvEni 
Stand on the bar and grasp the ropes firmly, 
shows that Uie knueklcs 



shown in Yig. 2'I, which 
it, and the thumbs downward, the elbowa 



43 TO STAND OS THE HEAD. THR RBST. THE SWINO. 

may be a litUe up, but the hands should be aa Iiigh aa the hips; then, bj 
leaning forward and lifting your foet off tha bar, allow youraeif to turn ([uito 
over, when you -may either alight on the bar in the sitting posture, or place 
your feet on the bar agiun ; the latter you will bo able to do if your liandg 
be high enough before you turn over. 

This esercise may bo reversed, and tho best description or idea how it 
should bo done will bo to advise the learner to notice the position of his 
arms and hands after ho lias accomplished tho above eierdse, and reverse 
the motion of the body on turning over. 

36. — To Stand os the Head. 

Grasp the ropes about a foot above the bar, after having first knelt on It ; 
then, with a motion similar to the last, throw your legs upward, o^en them 
and place them against the ropes to sleady yourself, then lower the body, 
and place the head on the bar. 

After a little practice the yomig gymnast will bo able to let go his hdd 
of the ropea and fold hia arms across his chest, or in any other position; 
but he must be very careful how he does it the first time. 

The hands should be placed as shown in Fig. 27, 

37. — The Rest. 

This eierciae Is very similar to the above. 

Sit on the bar, grasp the ropes, elide down until the bar touohea the baclc 
of the neck, and in so doing, throw the legs up and rest the feet against 
the ropes. (See Fig. 2S.} 

Tho body must ha bent a litUe at the hips. 

The hands may be folded across tlie cheat, or placed as shown in. 
Pig. 28. 

Care must he taken in this as well ai 
to repent of not having paid sufDoient 

38. — The Swino, 

la swinging with the snspended bar, the ropes are sure 1« sway to and 
fto, and in thus swin^r^, tlio force required must be ^ven at the right 
time, otherwise the ropea might check you. 

It would give additional beauty to this eieroise if tho young gymnast 
■were to perform any other ererdso during the swaying of tho bar, as Nos. 
22, 26, or 20, or any other that ho might select. 

The log-swing must be made while hanging by the legs, as in H"o. 28, 
when the arms must he well used to accomplish tho exercise, to give satia- 
faction. 

Do not omit to Iteop your feet woU toward the ground in the leg-swing 
after havmg once set yourself in motion. 
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THK CATCH.— THE LBAP.- 



^^. — The Catcc. 
bar wittout holdii^, and, in throwing jourself back, open the 
_j ■ — 4.1., 4..„3 outward, wlion tliey will WtcL. around tlia rope, 



legs wida, and ^.^^ .».^ v^.- . — , .■- 

as shown in Fig;. 29. After remainiiig in 
that position for a eliorfc time, puE tlio 
hody up nnii grasp tho bar, when yon 
can ea^y nMtiJi th f t 

-The L ap 

I g N 38 and wh 



40- 



t besi th 
1 ^Ming and 




Afte achi 
you ttuii. y rs If 
the gr and 1 t g tii 
m it, h th f 

■ward Bwrag b t 1 t th 
■we^M f til body 
not th h 1 

This h Idh p act 

swing at first, as the 

body is not the same oi 

the forward aa ■with tho backward 

Bwii^. After a ^ttla practice, the gym- 
nast may try how far he can leap horn 

the bar. The higher the swing, the 

farther will bo fho leap. 

THE SUSPENDED ROPES, ' 
Tlu3 rope is supposed to be about 
feet sis inches long. The top loop-holo 
is protected by sa iron ring, similar to 
those with the bar just mentioned. The 
middle loop is formed by tying tho ropo 
as represented, the bottom of tho loop 
to be about threo feet from the lower 
loop, which ought to be bound with 
some kind of metal,* both to protect 
tho hands from rubbing against the ropes, ani 
the same shape ; otherwise, when the handa a 
v/eight of the body off the ground, they will be very much squeezed, owing 
to the ropes not retaining their proper position. 

The top and bottom loops should bo spliced to the required siKO. Tlio 
lower loop to be about eight inches long, and ahout Sto inches in diameter 
near the bottom, which will give, very nearly, the shape of the battledore. 

The ropea are to be'the same size required for the bar. 
■ Brass is mostly used, anfl is cot Unbls to rust 



Fig. 29. 



keep the loop always in 
in them, and the whole 
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44 siMPLicirr.— 



£ BABBBB3 CURL. THE KVBELASTlNa CITRL. 



1 each Imnd, 



A few knota may be lied in theso ropes to feciliiate tho 
climbing of them ; but this should be dono after tho ropo 
has been weli stretched, or at least soffidentT room should 
be left bet woen cay knots proviouEly tiod for an additional 
one, in case the rope should be at any tLmo too low. 

Many parties prefer those topes joined at the top, and 
in many gymnasiums tiiis is found very useful ; tho ringa 
on the top aro firmly bound in with tar-coro, after which 
each single ropo U bound round a few timos to prevent 
the rings ftom slipping out of tlioir phicoa. 

The knots and loops in both ropes must correspond 
and the nuddlo loops must, if possible, bang outwMd 
when the ropes aro suspended, and not hang betwoeu 
them, or flio feet are liable to be caught in them whilst 
performing an exercise requiring the feet in the air. 
■il. — SaiPLiciri. 

Grasp ,tho bow ends of tho ropes, oi 

throw tho legs up na qiiiekly as poasibk, ^ 

lar to No. 13, only much quicker, and on tho feet falling 
to the ground, let go the ropes and alight on the ground. 

Difficult as it may appear to beginners, there is not one 
more simple when accompUshed. 

The quicker this eioroise is done, the raoro likely is the 
gymnast to succeed, and after trymg it a few times ha will 
be able to alight on his feet in safety. 

43.— Tub BaiiBEE'a Curl. 

This eiercise is described m No. 13 ; but Instead of 

grasping Hie bar, tho loops must be graspod {see Fig. 30), 

Oand in doing it the ropes must be perfocUy steady, and 
not allowed to sway to and fra 
43.— Tne EvEBLASnso CnRu 
•^ This eierciae differs from tho other two just mentioned, 
insomuch that the foot muel not touch the grounii, and 
ere Hiat can be allowed tho gymnast will hare to underoo a very severe pun- 
Mment, which wo shall not here attempt to describe, hut wlU leave him 
to proteed as a tho last, and on the feet coming down, spread tho arms a 
htUe when ho will find that his arms wiU seem to come out of their sockets ; 
but heed it cot, for this oierciae when dono three or four times without 
stopping, will ^ve eitra fr^eness in the use of the arms, and likewise give 
greater satisfaction to any one who may seo it done. 

In doing this oieroise, say three o/ four times withgut stoppu^, the feet 
are not to touch the ground under amy pretence whatever, and when ablo 
to do it without feeling the least unpleasant sensation, we will leave the 
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yoimg gymnast to judge of tho iojurieB or 

benefits obt^ned by the practising of it 

44.— Another Method. 

Proceed as last described, but allow the 
feet U> touch, the ground, and spring vory 
slightij every time you earry up tho legs. 

Tliis should bo repeated both backward 
nud forward as often as possihle it will 
mate you very giddy, but will soon wear 
off after reversing the mot on of the hody 
' Tha ropes must not be lot go until tho 
L'serdse be flnlshed, but allowed ti twjst 
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45. — The Lift 

(Jrasp the ropes and (hrow the lejM up 
as before, but in SO doing 6tra ghttn 
ilicm and keep them upright. Keep your 
body down, and do not let it be bent, nor 
tlic feet touch the ropes. {See Fig. 31.) ' 

When in tids position, pull yourself up 
cs far as possible, and let your body fall 
suddenly, still keeping the legs and body 
in tho same position. 

This is a good eiorcise, and tends to 
make tho gymnast kocp a firm bold of tho 

4G.— The Levee. 

This ciereise is described in Ko. 30 
only difference being in the positioi 
tho hands. 

47.— Thb Twist. 

Tills is a very difficult cserciso both, to 
aohieve and to describo. 

llang by the hands and throw the logs 
over ; but before allowing them to fail too 
far, give the body a twist so as to bring 
the back (tho nearer the middle of tho 
back the better) against the arm toward 
T.-hich you turn, and In fo doing, Jot go 
the other Tope, and keep yourself sus- 
pended as long as agreeable. (See Fig. 32.) 

Tho legs and disengaged arm must be kept 




eitended as far i 



incline a little bacliward, for il 



46 



and the body 
securely. 

Great practice is required before 
the difficult part of this ei 
muaelea of the arm, but the 



only tries the Etrength of the 
tbo Ghoulder, and Hm difficulty 




found in baJancing the body eTenly, causes many to abandon tho ciBrcise 

as impossible. But when a young gymnast haa once achieved it, lie will feel 

a pride in doing it before those who before deemed it impossible. 

4S. — Tee Lewee 1. 

This eierdse is described in Ko. 10, the hands here grasping tho loops 



4B.— TbB STRETCir. 



After Ti 



iing as higli as possible, as in the last eierciao, bring one hand 
to the front and stretch the other out {see Fig. 33): tho loop in Uie front 
must be grasped firmly, whilst the other is kept in the required position by 
the open hand, as seen below, the fingers being extended, and the whole 
strain falling on the hollow of Iho liand. 

This should he done with both hands. The legs sliould be kept perfectly 
Btraighi, or they may be made use of as if ascending a flight of stairs, the 
slower tlio letter. 

50.— TuE Change. 

Proceed as bst described, and after bringing oi 
other, and Iseep yourself suspended for a short ti 
loop and do the same with that one, changing as i 

"" ' is a Tery clever and amusing eiercisc, and 



1 hand in fronts let go Uie 
le; then grasp the other 



eredu: 



—To MOtTKT 



3, the shoulders will 
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Eise between the ropes as in Ho. 49, and with a audden turn of the arma 
(one at a time at first) bring the albowa uppcrmoat (see Fig. 34), wlien you 
may gradually straighten them by raising the body. 

This exercise should be persevered JD until aoMoTed, as it wiJl enable the 
gymuaat k> be tlie hotter able to do the nest. 





52. — The Tukn-Over. 

Whilst mounted between the vopes as in tlte last, but previouE to strfflght 
enlng them, this eiorcise must be done. 

Lean, forward, throw the lega (backward) orer the liead, allowing; them 
to fall to the ground, still retaining your hold oiWhe ropes. 

After a little practica, let go the ropes on alighting on the ground, but be 
careful how yon do it at first. 

This )3 a difficult emroiae, but persererance will soon overcome the diffi- 
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53.— To Climb t 



We haro introduced this eier- 
dse here, as it will be required 
sometimes to reach the i»o38-piece 
at the top, iu lieu of doing either 
of the otlier oserciECS. 

There are two ways of climbing 
the rope. 

First, — Grasp the ropo yrith boBl 
hands, and move them alternately 
one above the other, and in order 
to support yourself whilst BO doing, 
the foot must be used by pressing 
the rope botween them, as shown 
at a, Fig. 35, where tho feet are 
crossed and the rope is pressed by 
the top foot against the under one. 

Second. — Grasp the rope with 
both hands,"aad without the aid of ' 
your feet move your hands alter- 
nately one Ebove tlie other, but in 
BO doing tho gymnast will have tJ) 
make use of the ris« and fall exer- 
cise with one hand only, wlulat he 
TMses tho other. 

These climbing eienrfsea shooid 
be practised on a ropa free iiom 
knots, and not too smalL 

On descendii^ £he rope, do so 

j^.^ by reversing tho motion of the 

''' feet and hands, or the hands only. 

Do not let the rope slip through your hands, as the friction caused by so 

doit^ will be sure^ to rub tho skin off, and perhaps cut tho fiesh to the bone. 

54— Thb Sprinq. 

This exorcise is somewhat Kirailar to that deseribed in Ko. 41, but it will 
bo found a little mora difficult at first to pcrforni. 

Grasp the ropes ss in No. 41, and in bringing tlie legs over open them 
so as to pass one on either side of the ropes, which must be brought closer 
together (see Fig. 36), thcn,whon nearly over, let go tho ropes and alight on 
the ground. 

Do thia eiercise also with one rope only, wlien both hands must bo in 
the SMne ropo. 

This is a VOTy clever feat, but it must bo done qiiicTily to succeed. 
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65. — TOK Jbbk. 

Grasp thB ropes, one in oither hand, and 
throw the right leg over (he right arm (as 
in Kg. 31), or the left leg OYsr the left arm, 
letting ttie other log hang loosely in front 
Kow with a sudden jerk, and at the same 
tjme cstend the disengaged ana a little, 
throw tha body forward ■with as great an 
impetus as po^ibla, when you will turn 
completely OTer, and in so doing you must 
not let go your hold, neither must the leg 
slip off the arm. 

This is 3 Tcry difficult eiercisc, and 
requires great norre and practice for it. 

5G. — The Descent. 

This exerdse must be done on a single 

rope, and the higher it is fiied fVonAie 

ground the better. It should be at least 

from fifteen to twenty feet long, and a .'i6 lb. weight should he attached t< 
the lower end of it, whicU siiould be about a foot from the ground. 
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you can, and let it hang in front of ^on, 
and cotno clown between the 
logs. Brii^ tJioriglit leg round 
tho rope, and hitch the foot 
around it again ; and having 
so done, bring the r^ht ann in 
front of tho rope (as in Pig. 33), 
when yon may descend very 
gradually, according to the 
Etrain put against the rope by 
the leg around it. 

The other leg must hang 
loosely. 

To give this feat a greater ef- 
fect, tlio weight should be 
twirled round; this will caUBO 
you also to turn round as you 



The hands, whilst descending, 
Ehould be placed in as graceful 
an attitude as possible. 

51. — The Rbtolver. 
Grasp the ropes, one in each 
hand, Oirow the legs up and 
hitch one (right) foot in one of 
the loops, (tlie right), and in so 
dcring, lot go your hold of Ihe loop in wliich you hitch your foot, and grasp 
the other rope with that hajul (the right), carrying tho other (left) leg over, 
and allow it to hong down. 

Take care on carrying llio leg over aa jtist; doscrilied, that tho (right) foot 
does not slip out of the loop. 

Now with both handa grasping tlio one rope, nnd one foot in tho Other, 
pull yourself up by moving the hands altenialely, and when up a sufficient 
height, placo the other foot (left) in tlio spare loop, and gr.isp a rope with 










Cross the feet one over tho other, to keep them together 
arms to the front, graaping the ropes, as above sliown, about tbe height of 
the hips, lean forward, throwing your foot up Hli[;htly behind, and you will 
turn completely over. 

THE GIANT STRIDE 
Oonaiata of a pole, with a swivel at tho summit, to which several ropes of 
equal length are attaciicd, with small cross-sticks at their oxtroroitieB. The 
boys take hold of the cross-stick or handle with one hand, graaping llio rope 



THE lADDXR. 

WiHUhe other (aee Hustratioii), and Btarti^ together 

round the pole, leamng the ~^ b : 

chief weight of the body oa 

tho handa, and only iettlng 

the lips of tho tooa touch the 

gromil at intervals. Care 

muat be taken to keep time 

boOiatnorunnertnraup thl 

eompanonufrontofhim is 
fhi inll diiordor the whole 
cctnomy ol tho eier lao 

Vfter a time a great relncity 
n ill bo attained and a niTo 
cocasioaal touch of the tooa 
on the pTjund vill be suffi 
cient to carry Ihe playera 
muud ani round the course, 
hl^rallr n.lh pmt Btndts. 
Care mu=t b" tuk n fh^t the 
boy? yary tho d reotion in 
■nhifhtheyrun. la -ill gym 
niht oieroisea they should 
be taught to depend upon tho 
neht leg and left Itg md 
right ^rm and loft arm oqually and a habit of running in ono direction wi,h 

THE LADDER. 
Tho first uao of the ladder csercisca m 
gjmnasties is to givo eoDfideneo to the boy 
and to teach hira to depend on hia power of 
balaneing himself, m mounting or dosecnding, 
without tho aid of his hands. To do this 
keep tJia Itncea a llttlo bent, and hold tie 
hands slightly forward in front of tho chest, 
ris shown in tho illustration. Ecep the bodj 
dwayg in tho Eame position, E^iag the eye 
Jpon ono point— for instanoe, the fourth 
ung of the lad Jer abovo tho lower foot— and 
uke care that the eye moves upward hi the 
sme ratio with the feet^ always keeping four 
■■""a above the atop on wliieh tho lower 
13 resting. Observe tlio same rules in 
'"-■■•ig the ladder. 
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^ To mount the ladder by th« hands, aland underneath it and grasp thB 
Bides of the ladder, above your hoad, and work the hauda alternately up. 
ward, slighdy drawing up the body by the elbows, keeping the feet quite 
atilL Work your way downward m the eame manner. To mount with the 
handa by the steps, stand under the ladder, grasping the highest rung you 
can reach wili both hmida ; then raising yourself hj the elbows, grasp at 
the ceit nmg, and so work your way up till you get to the highest. De- 
scend in the sune manner. 

8TILT8 
Are useful in teaching boys to maintain* a balance ■ a thing many boys 
of larger growth hnd rather difficult of achievement. Of course 
learaera shouH never jractis*- w th at It^ fa'itened at tie 
kneea sucli aa we see used !» exhibitor'! fur a fall from a 
pair of stilt? of such conitruclion would be eiceedingly dan- 
gerous The stilts slioull be long poles or lira of wood, 
with eroas pie(«s screwed to thorn for tlie feet to rest on. 
There should be nothing like straps or band? to fasten the stilts 
'a the feet or legs. The learner must place the stQts in a slightly 
nchned position against a wall; then, with his face turned 
from the wall, let him place himself between the stills, 
I and put hia right foot np to the footboard of the right stilt, and 
thence mount lo (he left. Thus he will stand in the stiltsleaning 
I agamit the wall, with the upper part of the stilts roating against 
his shoulder-bladea, his hands grasping the stilts at the sides, 
and his chest thrown well forward. Then let hun set oiT and trj- to walk, 

TRICKS AND FEAT3 OF GYMNASTICS. 

The Book.~Fix an old book biitweea the toes of the feet, and, by a jerk, 
thjow it over the head. 

The Cliaik Line.— Draw a line with ehalk on the floor ; against this place 
the Iocs of both feet; then kneel down and rise up again without leaving 
the lino, or using the hands. 

St(^ping Through. — Take a small piece of cane about a foot long, and 
holdmgit between the hands, leap through it. Afterward take a tobacco- 
pipe, and perform the same feat without breaking; after this, join the handa 
together, and leap through them, which is cot very difSoult of accompUsh- 

. JTOfejs.— Lying upon the back with the arms across the cheat, the 
Ettempt must be made to rise on the feet again. 

Rop Against the Wui(.— Stand with one toe cloae against the wall, about 
two feet from the ground, and turn the other over it, without removing the 
toe from tiie waU. 

3lotg> if Tott Can.— One boy having placed his heels gainst the wall, 
another must place near his toeffa dime, and tell hun he may have it if he ■ 
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TRIOKS AND PBAT8 0¥ GYMNASTICS. 

CM pick it up. This he wiU find fo be impossible for him 
heels touch the wall, aa there is no room for Lis bock to ba 
parts of his body. 

7%e Spring fnm ihe Wall — Placing yourself at a 
proper distance from ISie wall with your face opposite 
to it, throw yourself forward until you aupport yourself 
by one hand. Then spring back into your former 
position. Bogiu this feat at a short distance from the 
wall, and jnoreaao tho distanco by degrees. The 
"athlete" will, in a short time, be abie to stand at 
nearly tie leogth of his body from the wall This feat 
IS called tho palm spring, but the palm has 



really nothing to do with it The thumb 
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upon It, 




Hilar, but dangerous, and many have sprained their ' 
thumbs in attempting it 
^ The Long fleoeA.— This is a Somewhat difficult feat, and requires great cau- 
tion in its performauoo. A line is chalked on the floor, at which the toes 
must be placed, and from which tiiey are not to remove. The left hand is 
then to be thrown for^vard in a long reach until tho body di 
without any part touching the floor in its de- 
scent ( the right hand ia now to be stretched 
. out as far forward aa possible, and with a piece 
of chalka mark ia made on the floor at its fullest 
extent, the body being sustamed by the left 
hand during the operation. The boy should 
now recover the upright posiljon on his legs, 
by springing back from the loft hand without touching the floor in anyway. 
The length reached, and the perfection with which the body recovers itself; 
distinguishes the winner of the game. 

Thi Shaping Sirelch.—la this feat a line is 
drawn on the floor, at which the outer edge of 
tho loft foot is placed, and behind this, at a short 
distance, the right heel Takmg a piece of chalk 
in the left hand, the youngster passes it be- 
tween tho legs, and under the bend of the left 
knee, chalking the floor with it as far forward as 
he can He then ti 
1 ne at win h they had bi 




s position without moving his feet froi 
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d Tn 1 on them, the i vl 
re ng on one he heels upon 
anothe , and the lower part of 
the body oa the tMrd or mid- 
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dJe chair, whict should be much lighter than the othera. Then, by BtiffenlDg 
the body and limbs, aud throwing up the eheat into a state of rigidity, it 
■will not be difficult for a boy to remove the middle chair, and to paaa it 
quite over on the other side of him. 

The Poker Feoi.— TaJte a common poker and hold it 
the lower end downward, in the manner shown in the 
out, i. e., by the fingers, thumb, and ball of the palm. 
Then, by the mere motion of liie fingers and thumb, 
and tJio Mcrum of the palm, work the poker upward 
till you raise it throi^h the wholo length to that part 
It which goes into the fire. This trick depends 
k miunly upon the sfrei^th of the muscles of the hand 
fingers, combined with a certain knock to bo ac- 
quired by practice. 

T!ie Stick Feat, or from Hand (o ifouiA.— Take a pieo 
of sUck of the length of the fore-arm, measuring from tlie elbow to the 
end of the middle finger. Hold it in the hand horizontally before you, the 
knuckles boii^ down and the nails upward, and the elbow being ou a line 
with the hand. Then raise the left end of the stick from the breast to 
the mouth, without any other movement of the hand than the arm at the 
wrist This is a difficult feat, but may be e^ily acquired by practice. 
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SKATING. 




Skatiso 13 deservedly popular. To bocome a graceful and accomplished 
Hkater ret[uiro3 practico, after a study of tte prmciplea inTOived. These 
tlungB ore preliminary to sueceas: Tie skate to bo properly rasdovw-l 
securely thstencd; and tbo skater to get rid of fear. 

Skates may be had ia variety — some with high irons and some witli Iot | 
some -witli nairoTT and some with broad irons ; some with the bottom of the 
ii-ons ground at riglit angles with tho sides, and sorao with a groove run- 
ning lengthways through the bottom of the iron. 

Tor beginners a rather low iron ia best, and squarely ground. ladocd, 
thegroovedaroapt tofiil withioe, or "ball"intho grooro; wid the young 
Eiiater, instead cf "catting High Dutch," will be out by a filL 

In Ciatening tho skates, those are to bo preferred with three straps, one 
of which oomea around the toes, one around tho inslep, and one from just 
hclow the hee! to a spot above Uie instep. Three small spikes, to fit in 
corresponiJing holes in tho boot^heel, should lie in the heel of tho skate. 
T)io iron should bo at right angles with the surface of tho wood, and the 
tides in tho strap should bo at a short distance from each other, so aa to 
avoid looseness in tho strapping, on tho one side, and undue pressure on the 
foot, on tho other. 

THE START. 

■Wo will suppose tho novice's skates hare been fastened on for him, and 

he stands on his feet, on a well-selected piece of ice, neither so smooth as 

to increase the difficulty he will find in keeping his feeti nor bo rough as to 
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trip him up. As soon as he stands upright, he should start at once, lit. 
clining his body a little forward toward the right leg, he slides forward, witJl 
'oight on the right foot, which must be slig-htly turned ontward, 
his other foot being slighHy 
raised off the ice, and kept 
bohind the right. (See II- 
iuatration.) Tie then brings 
the left foot forward, in 
its turn, and slides a yard 
or tn-o on that foot, and 
Eo on alternately, BJs 
may, at first 

his hands to maintain his 

balaneo, raising or depress- 

ith the fir^ra 

1 upward Heahould, 

however -urn at skatmg 

8ft«r a short time entirely 

without the nil of hia 

arms "'ti h look much 

hangmg carele'fsly 

I s de thin flung 

ike ise ol a stick 




> support of 1 u>mpamon, who can skate (Pig. j), and, by degrees, he ma? 
leare you to your own escrtion. The learner ehould proceed patiently, and 
with caution, at first, and bo content to inorcaae his speed gradually with 
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hi3 fcnowledgo ; the opposite estreme, howeTar, must also Ix! nvoidec], for no 
ona ever beuomes a good skater ^ho is afraid of a fall Wtion tbe inaide 
edge movement has once boen learned, tie skater will find tliat his progresa 
is greaUj hastened by a push given lo the ice witll the left skate, as he 
starts with the right foot, and wice versd; but, aborc all tilings, let him 
thoroughly imdcrstand "inside edge," and be eonfldent of liis on-n powers, 
before he l>¥gins practising the feata wc wiE now doscrihc. But Brat the 
skater must be taught 

now TO STOP. 
Bring the second foot down upon the ice, and glido fom-ard, with both, 
feet pointed in front of you, and parallel to each other, like the jrona of a 
sledge. Bend, the body forward, and throw all the weight upon the heels 
of the skates. Those whp wear tlie sltatos v/ith rounded heels cannot, of 
course, stop in this way, as the rounded irons, instead of sticking into the 
iee, would trip their wearer up; he puts tto second foot to the ground, at 
right angles with the other, pointed entirely sidawajs, which immediately 



HOW TO FERrORM THE VARIOUS EVOLUTIONS. 
Before the skater atlompts to cut l^res and other deyices, ho must bo 
able to skato on tlie outside edge of tie skate, to ekate backward, and to 
turn round. The oittside edge implies what it is by its name ; when acquired, 
it sends you exactlr in opposite directiona, on both sides, to what the insid^ 
edge docs. In explanation : Suppose that you are skating on the right foot, 
it is easy to turn to Iho left, but not so to the right, 1o eGfect -which j-ou must 
use the oulside cAge, by striking out upon it either foot, inclining, at tho 
same time, the skate, the leg, the body, and the head toward wticherer side 
jou are skating, holding tho other foot raised up behind, and roundmg Iho 
■ arms. The most difficult forward movement is the cross outsido edge, which 
is done by passing one leg across the other, and striking out with the foot 
as it comes down on the ice. As the foot on which you first rested dis- 
engages itself (which it will do as you proceed) from the crossed-leg posi- 
tion, throw that leg over the other, and, by continuing this, you will soon 
learn to sweep round on either side with ease. This is called__the Mercury 
Cgm^e. 

The salute in a right Kno is not easy of cseeution. Having first struck 
out, JOU must placo the feet in a horizontal line, elevating and rounding the 
arms. Continue the movement as long aa you can, or think fit to do so. 
This attitude, though dUEctUt, is frequently practised by good skaters. 

The salute in a curved line is much easier. Having started, yotl put 
TOur feet in the position you would adopt to descrihe the salute in a right, 
line (see Fig. 2), only less horizontally. The head and body must be upr^ht, 
the arms rounded, the hands placed on the haunches; in this poaiWon juu 
describe a circle. Tou then draw yourself up, the tneea having Tavooma 
3* 
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Hlighlly bent, ond, nuaing the rigM or left foot, preparo for aaother ovolu- 
Hott; as cither atrikii^ out straight forward, or toward ooe side. 

To describe circles oad curves will be found the moat graceful and useful 
of evolutions. ':b d.^scribo a curve on tlxo outeido odgo forward, fii on some 




o t]io number of curves you 

■d od^ tummg in a oiirva 

t look toward tho shoulder 

of tho 0ide on which you 



point D3 a centre, and tako n run proporti 
propose describii^. Strike out on tl,<i i 
round tho centre fised upon. Tour ove; 
opposilo that which directs tho gon 

turn. Tho hips must bo kept in, ond the leg on which you arc propelled 
bent sightly at the knee-joint ; tho opposite leg moat also be bent, and 
throwa backward, to modify, by ita we^'ht and position, the iuipuiae for- 
ward, and to insure your equilibrium. 

To describe a curve, or cirelo, on tho inside edge forward, you must 
select a Email -piece of cork, or any other light body, as a' centre, lake a euf- 
fidont run, and striko out on "the iaward edge. Tour head and body must 
1)0 in the position describod for outward curves, only Ihe le^; on whioh you 
skate must not bo bent. Tho opposite log should bo almost atlC; and tho 
foot about e^hteen iachoH distant fl'om the one you rest upon. {Soo Fig. 4.) 
Curves on tho inside edge aro tonninatod by stopping in the usual manner; 
but if you desire to pirouette, or turn round, you Oitow tho foot on whicll 
you do not skate over that on which you do, and, from tho impulse ^von 
to your body, in order to describo the curve, yo:i spin round on the middle 
of the skate, as on a pivot. After having done this a few times, you bri:^ 
down the foot you aro not revolving on, and proceed to other evolutions. 

To skate backward, you must incline the head and body slightly for- 
ward, in order not to lose the eentre of gravity. Strike out beMnd oa 
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eapli foot allemately, and raise 
the lieel of the skate slightly 
up from the ice j tiy Itiis ope- 
ration Each foot will describe 
an arc or Begmont of a circle. 
Should you feel to bo losing 
your equilibrium, bring both 
skates together upon, the Ice. 
This evolution is performed 

tiroes on the other, and occa- 
sionally on both together, by 
the help of a slight motion of 
the hips. 

Eetrograde or backward 
curves differ from ordinary 
curves by their direction only ; 
and at first s^ht appear diffi- 
cult, because a person cannot 

move backward with the same facility that he can go forward. When, how- 
ever, you are uaed to this manner of skating, it vnll apr ear nat iral and toler- 
ably easy of esecution. The backward curve la of c i lal mijKirtance vrith 
the ordinary curve on the outade 
edge, and constitates the base of 
all retrf^jade or backward figures. 
In this OTOlution the position of 
the arms and head is not the 
same B3 for the ordinary curve 
on the outside edge. When eie- 
cuting Iho outward rctrc^ade ■ 
curve, your face must bo turned 
toward thfl left shoulder. The 
backward cuTvo may bo estended 
to circles, spiral rings, as shown 
by Figs, 5 and 6, and bo CnaJly 
concluded by the piriyiieite. 

The oblique stop is tho most pro- 
per to adopt when you aro skating 
Lackvrard. In order to perform it, 
wiien engs^ed in a retrograde 

movement, you bring down on tho ice in an oblique and transvorso position 
the skate on which you aro not resting, stjfrenii^ at Hio same time the leg 
you thus bring down. The effect of this majiceuvte is prompt and certain, 
and the only variation it adroll^ of is, Qiat it can be performed on either 
foot. 
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To turn round, brmg eiltier 
heel tehind tiie other, and 
JDU tuTQ as a matter of course. 
. Bj carefully ntteaiiing- fo 
the aboTo directions, with 
practice, j-ou will be able to 
cut the numerical figuros, or 
any device that you may ■wish. 
The figure 8 is the best 
practice, and is described by 
completing the circle on the 
outaide edge forward. ThiB is 
performed by crossing tlie legs, 
and striking from Hio outside 
instead of the insido edge. 
To cross the legs, the skater, 
Ds ho draws (o the cIom) of the 
Etj^to OB his right leg, must 
throw the loft quite Bcross it, ichich will cause him to press hard on the 
outside of the right skate, from which he must immediately Etriko, throwing 
back the left arm and looking simultaneously over the left shoulder, eo as to 
bring him well up on the outsido edge cf the left skate. The 8 is formed by 
completing a perfect circle, in the manner described, on each !e?, before 
changing the foot. The figure S, which is performed on the inside edge 
backwards, may neit bo practised. 

No pajns should be Kpared upon this Qgure, as it is a moat elegant one, 
and is, begides, the key to all figures. When the 3 is once mastered, 
other figures become quite easy. The mode of doing it is this: Start on -the 
right foot as if going to make an 8, but do it as gently as possible. But, 
d of swinging the lefl foot round 6o as to make a circle, hi it remain 
atleasiafuoi lehind Ike right foot. The consequence 
of doing EO is, that when three-fourths of the circle 
are completed, the off-foot gives a curious sway to 
N J ■ the body, and the skater spins round on his right 
^ ^y ijj foot, changing at tho-samo tune from the outside to 
^^5r^jjjj5;a'^ the inside edge, and cuts the second half of the 3 
badiwards. "When the skater can do this easily 
wiUi the right foot, he should practise it with the loll; and when he 
can cut the 3 with equal ease with either foot, ho should cut two to- 
gether, as seen m the drawing. Let the reader here refer to the drawing, 
while we trace the skater through it. He begins with the left hand 3, 
starting with his leil foot on the outside edge ; \rhen he gets to tiie twist of 
the 3 ho spins round, and finishes tho l^nro (still witli the left foot) on the 
■ inaide edge backward. His right foot ia now at hberty to pass to the top of 
the right hand 3, which he cuts in like manner. Espedal care must be 
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taken to keep the knees straight, and to preserve a graceful carriage of tlie 
body. K the skater should bo so far off his balance as to find any difficulty 
in spinmng round, he will gain his object by throwii^ hia weight a very 
little toward the toe of the skate. The reason why the skater curves round 
iu this twist is, that the steel of the skate has a curred form ; and when for 
a moment tho body is quite upright, tha whole skate spina round on its 
fcnlre, as on a pivot. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS TO BE FOLLOWED BY PER- 
SONS LEAHNING TO SKATE. 

1. Let your dress fit closely, but at the same time be of sufficient caso to 
insure freedom of motion. Keither skirts to coats nor fuU trousers should 

2. Let flannel be worn neit the skin by the delicate, and an oitra under- 
garment by the robust. Let the chest be well defended against the cold. A 
piece of brown paper laid between the waistcoat and shirt is one of the 
best chest protectors. 

3. Be careful in venturing upon the ice, unless it be suSidently strong to 
bear tho weight of the number that fiock to it ; and watch for the increase 
of nmnbera, that you may retire before danger ensues. 

4. Avoid rough and very smooth ice, and look carefally out for obstruc- 
tions thereon ; sueh as small twigs of trees, stones, or " hobbles ;" as well 
as for rotten ice, cracks where the ice has risen higher on one side than tho 
other, or Jioles. Should you suddenly eome upon rotten ice, do not stop, 
but pass over it as rapidly as possible. Should you fall down upon it, roll 
lengthwise toward the firmer part, without attempting to stand or walk upon it. 

5. Should tho skater fall into a [lolo, lie should extend his pole or stick 
across it, and hold on to it till assistance arrives ; should ho have no stick, 
he may extend his arms horizontally across tho edges of tho ice, till a ropo 
can be thrown to him. 

6. After an unlucky immerdon in tho water, tho unfortunate skater should 
immediately take off his skates, and, if able, run homo as quickly as he can. 

He should then pull off all his wet clothes, take a tablespoonful of brandy 
in a glass of hot water, rub himself thoroughly with dry towels, and go to bed. 

SLIDING. 

Slidin'O is performed by taking a short run (gradually increasing the 
speed as you approach the slide), sod simultaneously jumping on the leit 
foot, and slrikii^ out forward wifli the righ.t^ You maintain your balance 
by varying the position of the arms, which aro raised upward and slightly 
curved, tho naila of both hands pomting toward the head. 

In accomplishing a long slide, when tlio impetus you have first acquired 
fails to carry you the entire lenglii, it may be revived by slightly El*>oping, 
and then quickly raising your body, at tho same time lounging forward with 
tlio r^ht arm as in fencing. 
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SWIMMING 




It la astonishjng how many persona are ignorant of thia uae(\ii and neces- 
sary aocompliahment. An American, who has more of tho travaUing mania 
than the native of any other country, should, by all means, bo master of it- 
M ho runs a risk of sudden inuneraioa in water during iiia wanderinga, and, 
Ehould he be no swimmer, stands a great chance of being drowned. 

A horse, or a dog— indeed, moat animals— wiE swim when thrown into 
the water; and, among savages, children are tai^jlit to swim at a very early 
egs. An Indian who could not swim would he a wonder to hia tribe. 
Among civilized men, however, the proportion of those who swim to those 
who do not, appears to be less than ona-half. And yot the art of awhnming 
Is easy lo learn— a httle confidence and care only being required. 
^In the essential part of swinmiing, {. e., in tho art of keeping the head 
above the water, there is literally no skill at alL Confidence in the austaia- 
tng power of the water is the Qply aooret; and if the novice will only dare 
to trust in the water, and will remember tbrae simple rules, he cannot pea, 
Bibly sink below the surface. Tlieae are the golden rules of swimming; 

Rule 1.-Kbep the H.ikbs a.xd Feev well below tub Stjeface, akd 

IllUBESB TEB WHOLE BoDY TIP TO EHB ClUN. 

The reasons for this rule are simple, and are based upon common sengo. 
Ewry one, with the least smattering of physical science, knows that the 
flotation of various bodies la exactly in proportion to tho quantity of water 
displaced. I,o man can stand upright upon the water, because the amonut 
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d by the solea of tte feet would not counteract tie weight 
of the body. And, it will bo soen, by the simple carrying out of liiia prin- 
ciple, that aiaotly in proportion to tbo immersioa of the body is it sustained 

All practical swimmers knov/ ttat when a man swima witli his whole 
head aad part of his Ktouldors out of the water, lio eamiot endure for any 
length of time, beeauso the force that ought to bo used in propulsion i3 
wasted upon sustaining the body. 

Eyery inch of the body that i3 raisei aboro the G-^rfoce becomes a dead 
weight, proasir^ the body under water and calling for groat exertion on tho 
part of tho swimmer. Many persons, when they fall into tbe water, plunge 
about and try to lift themselves out of it, acting as if they were attemptii^ 
to kneel upon its surface. This action is instinoWTo, and is one of those 
whoro instinct is inferior to reason. In point of fact, ninety-nine out of 
every hundred who perisli in the water, drown theroselvos as eflbctuaily as 
if they hod tieii a bcavy we^ht round their necks. 

The weight of the head, breast, and arms of a human being is, on the 
average, aboufforty pounds; and when a drowning person lifts those por- 
tions of the body above the surface, he praclically acts as if he fastened a 
forty-pound weight upon his head. 

Every one who has attained some knowledge of swimming, and tries to 
perform the feat of holding one leg out of tlu w^ter, is made practically 
aware of this feet. 

liuLB 2. — Hollow the Spise A^^> thkow the eack of tub Head ufos 



like all the rules in swimming, Siia is founded upon common sense. 

Bulk for bulk, the body of an ordinary human being is about the same as 
that of the wafer. There are, however, two exceptional portions— namely, 
llie head, which ia eomewhat heavier, and tho chest, whioli is much lighter. 
Any one will, therefore, see that it is most essential to Support tho former 
upon the latter, as well as to make the water upport I o h as mu h as pos- 

By hollowing the spine and thrown^ iLo bick of tie hsad upon the 
elioiilders, the heavy, solid mass of the hn n l. upportcd 1 ( tho air-filled 
lungs, and the eyes and nostrils are kept ibove the surface As to tlio 
mouth, that may be aljove or below the surface for if the hps be kept 
Urmly closed, and respiration conducted throi^h tho nostnls no water can 

The chief object in hollowmg the back 3 that t aids the swimmer in 
keepii^ his nostrils out of tl e water No viler 1 ab t can bo found than 
tliat of rounding the back nd there is none which is bo dilhcult to eradi- 

RuLE 3.— Move the Limbs Qi^etlt 

A good swimmer is at oulo distmgmshed by the ease and quietude of all 
his movements. The arms and legs aro flung out to their fullest extent, 



sweep ronnd in the water equably, and are drawn up for Miother Btrok^ 
without the leaat hurry. The bad swimmer, on the oontraiy, nover waits 
loi^ enough to m^e a Ml stroke, but giyea eliort and hurried jerks wilh 
hjB rnms and legs, never eitending them more Uiau half thoir length. 

The sfoui itroka ia the very essence of good swimming. Of course, we are 
not speaki!^ of racing, when the strokes are necessarily fluick and power- 
ful, but merelj of the method of obtaining a good and cndurin™ stylo. 
Try how far you can go at each stroke, and do not draw back the limbs 
unhl the force of the stroke U all but exhausted. At first you will appear 
to make but little progress; but the enduraaco of tho long, slow stroke fa 
surpnsmg, aud its speed by no means contemptible. 

Dr. Franklin, himself an expert swimmer, recommends tlmt at first a 
femiliantr with the buoyant power of water should bo gained; and to ac- 
quire this, he directs the learner, after advancing into the water breast high, 
to turn round, so as \a bring his face to the shore : ho is then to let an ^ 
tall m tho water, which, being white wiE be seen at the bottom. His ob- 
ject must now be by diving down with his eyes open, to reach and bring up 
the egg. He will easily perceive that there is no danger in this e.tperiment, 
as tho waf r gets shallower of course towards the shore, and becauso when- 
erer he hL.es, by depressing his feet he can raise liis head agaiu above 

The thmg that wiU most strike beginners will be tho great dilSenlty thej- 
eipenence in forcing themselves through the water to reach tie egg, in 
consequence of (he great resistance the water itself offers to their prt^ress: 
and this 13 indeed tho practical lesson derivable from tho experiment ; for 



the learner becomes aware of the v 



ry great snst^ning or supporting power 



and hence has confidence. This sust^ning power of w _ 

Ehowa under many ciroumstanoos : thus, a stone which on land requires 
two men to remove it, might in water be easily carried by one. A man 
might walk without harm on broken glass in deep water, becauso his weight 
is supported by the water. This knowledge of fluid support constitutes the 
groundwork of all efibrts in awimming, or in seif-preservafion from drowning. 



Dr. Amot, in allusion t 



, says that many j 



drowned wlio might bo savod, for the following re 

1. From (lieir believing that their constant eicriions are necessary to pr * 
serve the body from sinking, and their hence assuming the position of a 
swimmer, ivith tho faoo downward, in which the whole head must bo kept 
out of the water, in orier to enable them to brcatho ; whereas, when lying 
on the back, only the face need be above the water, 

2. Prom the groundless fear that water entering by the ears may drown 
as if it entered by the mouth or noae, and their employing exertions to pre- 
vent this. 

3. The keeping of the lianda above water, abeady alluded to. 

4 Neglecting to talse the opportunity of the intervals of the waves pass- 
ing over tho head, to renew the air in their chest by an inspiration. 
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B. Their not knowing- the importance of keeping the cheat as fuUof cur aa 
possible, which has nearly tiiB same efi&ct as tying a hladdcr fuE of aif 
around the ncek would have. 

But although floating in water ia sufficient to prescrrc ftom immediate 
dangsr, thia wUl not alone enable ua to swim. To awim, docs not mean 
Bimply to float, Imt to progress ; and progression by this meana depends, 
like the flight of birds, upon the law in meohamcs of eveiy acljon being fol- 
lowed by a corresponding reaction, but in an opposite direction ; and thus, 
as tba reaction of tho air compressed by the downward action of the bird's 
wing, causes it to mount aloft in proportion to the force it communieates by 
that motion; so, tho backward stroke communicated by the simultaneous 
movement of (he hands and feet of tho Ewijnmer, causes his forward pro- 
gross in the water. When once familiarized with the support derived from 
the water itself, he soon learns to make Uio stroke corrootly, especially if 
aided and supported by some more osperienced friend, — afar better assistant 
than corks and bladders. 

PLACES AND TIMES FOR BATHING AND SWIMMING. 

It is presumed that most young lads who go to bafho will take thn oppor- 
tunity of learning to swim. In crowded cities there are but few places in whiuh 
the youngster can learn the art: but in the country thereare many rivers, 
ponda, oanala, Or lakes, where both bathing and swinuaing may be indulged 
in without annoyance. The best kind of plaoo for bathing is on a shelving 
(gravelly shore, on which the water gradually deepens, and where no 
awkward sweep of current may take Oio bather off his legs. Tho spot 
should also be free from holes, woods, and hard stones; and a muddy 
bottom ia to be avoided by bU means. Should tho banks of such a spot bo 
sliaded by a few trees, and should there be close by an open spaeo for a 
run on the grass after tho bathe, so much tho better; and the young learner 
will then have the chief inducement to venture the sudden dip or headlong 
plunge. 

Tlio best time of the d.iy for bathing or swimming ia either before break- 
fast, between tho hours of sis and eight in tlio summer-time, or between 
elswen and twelve in tho forenoon. DoUcate persons should not bathe early ' 
in themomingj and it would ho always well to munch a biscuit before 
early bathing at oil times. No one should ever think of entering the water 
on a full stomach, or immediately after dinner, and never when over-heated 
and eihaustod by fatigue. He should also avoid entering it whea cold, or 
with a headache. Before bathing, it is best to take a moderate walk of 
about a mile, and whUe the syatom is in a glow, to undress quickly and 
plunge in. It is bad to walk unljl you get hot, then to sit down and cool, 
and afterward to enter the water; many have lost their lives by thia. It 
ia also very wroi^ to enter the water during rain, aa the clothes are often 
wetted or damp, which gives tho bather cold. 
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, ENTERING THE WATER. 

Having stripped the body, iiie bather should select the best place on the 
bant for going down to the streain ; and then proceeding cautiously but 
qmctly, wado up to his breasts, turn his head to the shore and dip. Ho 
then technically, as the boys Bay, gets hia pinch over. Should lie not bo 
man enough to proceed in tliia way, he should, as eoou as ho gets his feot 
wet, splash some water over hia head, and go into the water more gradually, 
and try tiie rapid rush and dip when he gets bolder. He must not attempt 
to swim or strike out till he can master the feat of going into the water up 
to hia lumpits, and till he feels himself confident and void of timidity. 

AIDS TO SWIMMING. 

Many aids have been used for the benefit of youi:^ swimmers ; oorlis and 
bladders fastened under the arma are the common ones ; but they offer dan- 
gerous temptations for bathers to go out of their depth, and then should 
cramp, cold, or any other accident occur, the event may be fatal Besides, 
these aids, often slip about from one plica to the other. We remember, in 
oar younger days, of the "corks" slipping to the hips, and seeing a young 
Mend, noiv an old man, Buspeoded in the water with his head downward; 




while coIlap=mg of bladders and of air jaekota 13 by no meant nncommon. 
The plank mj, bo scmeeablo to enable the begmner to throv out h s legs 
and feet A piece of wood, a yard ra length, two foot m breadth, jnd about 
two mches in thickness, will bo found best adapted for fas purpose. Wien 
the pupil can support himself without tha aid of corks, to., the plank being 
thrown into the wator, he should grasp one end of it with both hands, and 
striking out his legs, posh it on before hini; but if bo let go the plank, he 
will probably be left to sink. 

The boat aid to a young swimmer i:; a judicious friend, himself n good 
swiramer, who will hold up his head, when, ho strikes oQ", by the "tip of lie 
finger to the tip of the chin," and Vi-iio lit the came time will shoy him how 
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to atrite off, aad how f o mimage his hands and foct. It is not a baiJ plan to 
put out a spar ftom a boat, to which a ropo is attached, which the young 
learner msy make use of by affixing it to a belt round his body under his 
arms, which will afford him support while he learns to strike his legs in the 
water. The rope may also be held in the hand of a friend, by the side of 
the boat, and the learner may etrike off lianda and feet aa the boat proceeds. 
The plant is a dangcroos aid, from its tendency to slip about, and to take 




the sw mmer out of 1 i depth and althongh it has many advantages, is 
very unsafe. The safest plan of aJ is, as we {laio before stated, for lie 
Jeamcr to advance gradually up to hia arm-pits in. tlie water, and then turn- 
ing about, to strike slowly out toward tho shore, f athig coro to keep his legs 
well up from the bottom, Higid pcrsovcranco in liiis course wiU in a very 
short timo enable the youngatcr to feel himself Kiloatj and moving at "all 
fours," — a delight equal to that c^^rienccd by the child who first feels liat 
lie Oan walk from chair to chair. 



STEIEING OFF AND GYrir.IMING. 
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In striking oS, the learner, having turned himself to tho shore, as before 
recommended, should fall toward the water gently, keeping his head and 
neck perfectly upriglit, hi:; breast advancing forward, his chest inflated; 
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then, withdrawing tho legs from tlia botWm, and stretcliiog them oot, strike 
tho arma forward in unison with J;he lega. I'he back can Ecarcely be too 
much hollowed, or Iho head too murJi throwo back, as (hose who do other- 
wise will swim with Iheir feet too near the surface, instead of allowing them 
to ie about a foot and a half deep in the water. The hands should be placed 
just in ftont of the breast, the filers pointing forward and kept close to- 
gelher, with the thumbs to the edge of the fore-fingers: the hands must be 
made rather concave on the inside, though not so much as to dimmiah tho 
size. In the stroke of the bands, tliey should be carried forward to the 
utmost estent, taking care that they do not touch the surface of the water ; 
they should neit be swept to tho aide, at a distance from, but as low as, the 
hips; and should then be drawn up again, by bringing the arms toward tho 
Bide, bendii^ the elbows upward and tho wrists downward, so as to let tho 
hands hang down while the 
arms are raismg them to the 
Sist attitude. 

PLUNGING AND DIVING. 
There arc two kinds of plung 
ing th it belonging to ■ihaUon 
and that beloa|.ing to deep 
water In shallow water plung 
mg tho learner should Sing 
hiin df as fir forward is pns- 




the -^ 






obhqua ar^l and vhen 
(ouches the water ha should 

"^^j' _ - — — r raiio his head keep his back 

- — ~ J !r:^--±-~~~ -r ~ hoUow and ttretch hi'! hinda 

* forward. In the deij a iter 

plunge his body la to descend at a greater angle his arms ^.ro to bo 
str ti'hod outi his hands closed and romts,d acl Lis body bent, ao that hia 
nose almost touches his toes 

Diving 13 one of the greatest amusements connected Tvitli swiramin" 
There are many kmdi the two mo?t common anl easiest and n cti ary 
moica ot gomg below the surface are 

1. The feet-foremost jump. 

2. Tho head-foremost jump. 

In the first, tho legs, arms and head are to be kept perfectly rigid and 
stiE The pupil mu?t not allow fear; or the strange sensation felt in the 
bowels in leaping from considerabh) heights, to induce Lim to spread tho 
arms or legs, or to bend bis body. 

In the second mode, or head-foreraost plunge — which is the safest mode 
for persons who are heavily built about tho chest and sJiouldera, if they 
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have to enter tho water from lieigMs,^the head is drawn down upon tho 
chast, tho arms strotoked forward and hjnda closed to a point ; and as sooa 
as tho swimmer feels that he has left the bank, his knees, wMeh till then 
•weTe henli are to be stiffenod. Tlie diver mnst avoid Etriking-oQ the holly 
—the general consequence of fear ; and turning over so as to come down on 
his hai± or side — the consequence of pushing with the feet. When ho has 
gone as deep as he wishes, the arms aro to be raised and pressed downward. 
HOW TO MANAGE THE LEGS. 
Tho leg?, which should be movod alternately with the hands, must bo 
drawn up with the knees inward, and the Soles of the feet inchned out- 
ward I and thof should then he thrown backward, as widely apart from 
each other as possible. These motions of the hands and legs may ha prac- 
tised out of the water ; and whilst eiercising the legs, which can only bo 
done one at a time, the learner may rest one hand on the back of a chair to 
steady himself, while he moves the opposite leg Whi=n in the water, the 
learner must take care to draw in his breilh at tho mstant that his hands, 
descending to his hips, cause his head to rise above the surface of the 
water; and he should exliale his breath it the moment his body is pro- 
pelled forward through tho action of the l»ga It he does not attend pre- 
cisely to these rules, he must invariably hai e a dow nward motion, and as 
the boys say, swim furthest where it is deepest 

SWIMMING UNDER WATER. 

When under the water ths an mmer may eitlier move in the usual way, 
or keep his hands stretche i before hun, which will enable him to cut the 
water more oasdy, and gteitly relieve his cbesi If ho observes that 
he approaches loo near the surface of the water, he must press tho 
palms of his tandi upward. II he wishes to dive to the bottom, he 
must turn the palms of hia hands upward, striking with them repeatedly 
and rapidly whilst the feet are reposing ; and when he has obtained a per- 
pendicular position, ho should stretch out his hands liko feelers, and make 
the usual movement with his feet, then he will descend with great rapidity 
to the bottom. It is well to accustom tlie eyes to open themselves under 
the water, at leSst in those beds of water that admit the hght, as it will 
ciiabie the swimmer to ascertain the depth of water he is in. 
SWIMMING ON THE SIDE. 

In this, the body is turned either on the left or right side, whfle the feet 
perform their usual motions. Tho arm from under the shoulder stretches 
iiself out quickly, at the same time that the feet are striking. The other 
arm strikes at the same time with tho hnpellh^ of tho feet. Tho hand of 
the latrer arm begins its stroke on a level with the bead. While the hand 
is again brought forward in a Hat position, and the feet aro contracted, tho 
Etretched-out haaA ie, while working, drawn back toward the breast, but 
not BO much impeUing as sustaining. As swimming on l^e aide presentB to 
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the water a smaller surface than ontlie vraiEt when rapidity 's required, the 
former ia often preferable to the \Mei 




BTVIMMING ON THE BACK, mTHULT EMPLOYING THE TEET. 

Thia is twofold 1 Jn ha d t n \ ; Tl o bo ly 3 placed in a 

horizontal position, the f t are stretched t st ffly ^nd Qie heels and toes 

are kept in contact ; tiien tha body is to be somewhat curved at the seat^ 

the hands are to be stretched flatly forward over the body, and, slowly stri. 

king in small circles, the loina are somewhat drawn up at each stroke. 2. M 

the direciien of tfie head. The body is placed horizontally, but somewhat 

curved in the seat, the head in its natural position, the arms are kept close 

to the body, wilh the elbows inclined inward, and the hands describe small 

circles from the back fo the front, at aiiout a foot and a half from the hips. 

These modes serro to eiercise and strengthen the arms in un extraordinary 

degree without m l^e least fatiguing the breast. 

5'LOATIHG. 

The body is laid horizontally on the back the head ii bent backward as 

mnch as posa ble the arms a e stretched out over the head in the darection 
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of the body the feet a 
loins must be kept as I0 



) th ir rut ral poait on if they sink, tho 
tsible. In this position, the person, which is 
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Epeciflcaliy lighter than water, remains, ani may float at pleiHure. The 
lungs should be kept mllatea, thit Hie breast may be distended, and the dr- 
cumforence of the body augmented. In order not to aink while in the act of 
taking breath, which the greater Bpedfic weight of the body would effect, 
tlie breath must be quicklv expelled, and as qmcUy drawn in again, and 
then letained aa long as possible for is (he back is m a fiat positioa, Qie 
sinkii^, on account of the res =tance of tlio water does not take place so 
rttpidlybut the quick respirat on ^^''1 n.itore Uie equilibrium before the 
water reaches the nose. 

TREADING WATER 

This Is a perpendicular position of the swimmer, and ia of great use to 

enable him tfl save a person from drowning. It is in general thought to be 

eitreniely difficulty but it ia very easy. Thera are two ways of performing 

the actioD : ia tlie first the hands are compressed against the hips, and the 
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feet describe their u=ut1 circle, (he o'her mode con'JiRts in not contracting 
both legs at the same timo, but one after the other, "o tliat while the one re- 
mains contracted the other describes a cffda In this mode, however, the 
legs must not be stretched out, biit iho thighs are placed in a distended po- 
sition, and curved as if in a half-sitting posture. 

THE FLING. 
The Bwimmer lays liimself flat upon hia waist, draws his feet as dose as 
possible under (he body, stretches his hajids forward, and, with both feet 
and bands boatmg the water violently at the same time, raises himself out 
of the water. In this manner one may succeed in throwmg one's self out of 
the water as high aa the hips. This esercise is very useful, for savrng one'a 
self by catching a rope or any other object that hangs from above the sur- 
face of the water, or from any perpendicular height 
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SWIMMING ON THE BACK. 
In thia the swimmer turna upon his back ia the water hj the combined 
motion of the arm and leg, and extending his body, hia head being in a lino 
with it, so that the back and upper part of the head may be immersed, while 
the face and breast are out of the water, llie hands should be placed on 
the thighs afraight down, anj tiia legs moved as in forward swimming, tak- 




■e that the kneaa do not riao above the surface in striking them out 
IS the hands are used after tlia motion of a wii^ or fan, by which 
a slight progression is also made at the same time tliat the mirfhce of the 
body is well liftod out of tlio water. 




ard, as in wimmini; 
a widely- sl b d u 



Mg upon the w^t, and, 
hand, which ia wotkinB 
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under tlie breast, loward the hip. As soon as tho citq lias complefced tliia 
motion, it 13 hfted from tho water in a strefdied- position, and thi-own for- 
ward in the greatest horiiontaJ level, and ia then euak, with the hand flat, 
into the water; wliilo Oio swinunor thus stretches forth the arm, he, with 
the otlier hand stretched na wide as possible, describes o. Email circle, Ja 
order to Boatain-the body; after this he brinjs his hand in a lai^ly de- 
scribed circle ra,pid!r to the hip, Ma the arm out of tho water, and thrusts 
it forward. During the describing of the larger circle the feet make their 
movemeDts. To malie &b thrust beautiftilly, a considerable degree of prac- 
tice is required. This mode of swimmmg is usef\il where a great degreo of 
rapidity is required for a short distance. 

THE DOUBLE TIIKUST. 

In the performance of tliis the arm is thrust forward, backward, and 
again forward, without dipping into the water; in the mean tune, the 
stretched forth arm deEcribes two circles before it begins the larger one. 
TO SWIM LIKE A DOG. 

In this motion each hand and foot is used alternately, as a dog uses them 
when swunming, as Uie term implies. The hands ore alternately drawn 
toward the chin in a compressed form, and then expanded and slightly hol- 
lowed, with lingers close, and, as tliey strike tbe water, the feet are likewisa 
drawn toward the belly, and struck backward with a kind of kick. This 
mode of swimming is of use to reHeve the swimmer, from time to time, 
when going a distance. 

THE MILL. 

Tho swimmer lays himself on his back, and contracts Jiimself so that de 
knees are brought almost to the chin, and while one of the hands keeps the 
equilibrium by describinjt eirclea, the other contmuea working. Thus the 
body is kept turning round more or less rapidly. 

THE WHEEL BACKWARD AND FOEWARD. 

In [lie farwm-d whed tho hands aro put as far backward as possible, and 

EO pressed gainst tho water that the head is impelled under the surface, 

and the feet, by a pressure of the hands in a contrary duw^ion, are rapidly 

tiung above the head, which in this manner is rapidly brought again to the 

In the hadeieard whsd the swimmer lies upon hia back, ho contracts hrni- 
eclf, the bauds, stiotched forward as far as possible, describe rapidly small 
circles, tho feet rise, and ag the pomt of equihbrium has been brought as 
near as possible to (lie feet, the head sinks and the feet are thrown over. 

TO SWIM WITH ONE HAND, 

The learner, to do this, swims oa one side, keeps hia feet somewhat 

deeply soak, while the arm, which in the mean time ought to work, is !rej* 



quiet — and might even, be taken oiit of tha water. It is a good practice of 
Btrength to cany, fivst under and than over the wafer, a weight of four or 
eight pounds. 

HAND OVER HAND SWIMMING. 

In thia process the right hand is lifted out of the water from behind, 
Swang forward through the air with a kind of circular sweep, to the extent 
of its roach forward, then dropped into the water edgewaya, and imme- 
diately turned — witli tho palm a little hollowed — downward, the body being 
at the aaroo time thrown a little on one side, and the right leg struck out 
backward to its full oifent The hand descends toward the thigh, and then 
passes upward tlirongh the water in a kind of ourve toward the surface. 
The left hand and log perform a similar movement alternately with the right, 
and the measure of pri^rcssion attained hy these combined similar move- 
ments is very considerable. 

BALANCING. 

TVhen the swimmer has obtained ease and confidence in the water, he will 
find many things easy which before he deemed impossible. Ealancing is 
one of these. To perform it, he has only, when out of his depth, to fall 
gently back, with his chin elevated to a lino paasmg exactly through the 
centre of his body, from the chin to the toes, tlien, folding his arma and 
remiuning perfectly motionless, he may suspend himself perpendicularly; 
but if he Ehould estflnd hia arms backi^ird, and pass tbera gradually beyond 
his head, his toes, tips of his knees, abdomen, and part of liis cheat, with 
the whole of his face, wiB appear, and he wiE be balanced and float hori- 
zontally without the slightest motion 

THE CRAMP. 
The cramp generally proceeds trom acidity of the bowels, arising from a 
bad state of the stomach, or from tlio oflects of the cold water on the mus- 
cular system. Some persons are very subject to it on slight occasiona, and 
Euch persona wiE do well never to go out of their depth. But should a tol- 
erable swimmer he seized with the cramp, he should not be frightened, but 
the moment the cramp is felt in the foot or leg, strike out that foot or leg, 
with tho heel elongated, and the toea drawn upward toward the shin-bone, 
never minding any little pain it may occasion, as he need not fear breaking 
a bone, muscle or tendon. Should this not succeed, he should throw him- 
self on his back, and float quietly, and paddle himself gently to the shore. 
He may also swim with his hands, like a dog, and practise any of tho motiona 
of the upper part of tho body for keeping his head above water till assist- 

SAVIN6 EEOM DANGER. 

Above all things, tho good swimmer should be anxious to save life, and 

to rescue those who are in dai^r, without himself becoming ike vielim, at & 
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^ien happens. The followir^ rales are highly importaiit to l>e obserred : 
The Bwinuaer must avoid approaching the drowning person in front, in 
order that he may not be grasped by bim | for wh^ver a drowning person 
Ecizts, ha holds with convulsive force, and it ia no easy matter to get dis- 
entar^led IVom ins grasp; thorofore, he should seize him from beliind, and 
lot go of him immediately if the other turns toward bim , His best vay is 
to impel him before Jiim to the shore, or to draw him behind; if the spaoe 
to be passed be too great, he eliould seize him by tbo foot and drag him, 
turning him on hia back. If tlie drowning person should seise bim, Uiere 
is no alternative for tlie swimmer than to drop liim at once to the bottom 
of the water, and tliere to wrestle irith his antagonist; the drownii^ man, 
by a kind of instinct to regaio (he snrface, when drawn down to tlie bot- 
tom, usually quits his prey, particularly if the diver attacks Mm there with 
all hia power. 

For tB'o swimmers the labor is easier, because they can mutually relievo 
each other. If the drowning person has still some prcsenco of mind 
ramaining, they will then seize iiim^ one under one arm, and t?te other under 
the other, and ivitliout any great effort in treading water, bring- him along, 
with his head above water, while they enjoin >iiiii to keep himself stretched 
out and as much as possible without motion. 

SPORTS AND PEATS IN SWIMMING. 

1. The Float. — In this sport one Ewimmer lays himself horizontally on 
the back, with tlie feet stretched out, the hands pressed close to the body, 
and tlie head raised forward. The other swimmer takes hold of him by the 
eitremity of the feet^ and, swimming with one hand, impels him forward. 
The Urst remains motionless. 

2. The PlanJc. — One swimmer lays himself "horizontally, as before, another 
lays hold of him with both his bands, immediately above tiic ankle, and 
pulls him obliquely info tlie v.'ator, ivliile he eitends liimself and impela him- 
self forward ; thus both the swimmers drop rapidly the one over the other. 

3. Thu Pickabach Spring. — One swimmer treads the water, the oilier 
swims near Mm behind, places his hands upon the shoulders of the first, 
and presses him down. He then loaves hia hold, and puis liis feet upon 
his Ehouldora, and, flinging himself out of tlio water, pushes the first toward 
(he bottom. Now ho treads water, and the first performs the part of the 

i. Tlie Sliose. — Two swimmera place themselves horizontally on their 
backs, the legs are strongly estended, and the soles of iho feet bear against 
each other; each impels forward mth all his power, and ho who suooeeda 
in pushing back the other is Uia conqueror. 

5. The Wrestle'.— Two swimmers place themselves opposito to each other, 
tread water, and hold their right hands in the air; the question is, who 
shall flrst force his opponent under the water by pressure. OiJj the head 
of the adversary is to bo touched, and that only by pressure. 
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THE PRUSSIAN SYSTEM OF PFOEL. 

The test of ail meOioda for teacliing swimminj is thnt originally intro- 
duced hy General Pfuel into tlio Prussian Ewirnming-Eehoola. By thia 
method a person may ho made a very good swimmer in a very short time. 

The apparatua for 1«achiDg consists of a hempen girdle Qvo inches in 
wiilth, of a rope from fire io six Cithows in length, of a pole eight feet long, 
and a horizontal rail fised about tiiree and a half feet above the platform, on 
■which the teacher Etanda, fo rost the pole on. 

The dopth of the water in the place chosen for awiniming should, if pos- 
sible, be not leaa than eight foet, and the dearest and calmest water selected. 

The swimming-^dle, about five iaohea wido, is now placed round the 
pupil's breasl, ao that ila upper edge reata on the cheat, without getting 
tight. Tho teacher takes the rope, which is fastened to the ring of the pr- 
dle, in his hand, and directs the pupil to leap into the water, keepmg the 
legs straight and close together, and the arms close to the body, and, what 
ia very important, to breathe out through the nose as soon as his head rises 
above the water, instead of breathmg in first, as every pan naturally does 
after a suapenaion of breath. The object of this is to prevent the water 
from getting into the throat, which produces an unpleasant feehng of ehok- . 
ing and headache. This espu^lion soon becomes natural to the swimmer. 

The pupil is neirt. invited to leap. lie is drawn up immediately by the ' 
rope, pulled to the ladder, and allowed to gain confidence gradually. The 
rope is now fastened by a nooae to the end of the pole, tlie other end of it 
bemg kept in the hand of the teacher; the pole is rested on the horizontal 
rail, and the pupil stretches hhnaolf horizontidly on the water, where he 
remains, supported by the pole. ITeit the arms are extended stiffly for- 
ward, the hands clasped, the chin touches the water; the legs are ^so 
stiffly stretched out, the heels being together, the feet turned out, and the toes 
dra«Ti up. This horizontal position ia important and must bo executed cor- 
rectly. No limb ia permitted to be rehiied. 

The movement of the lunbs is now taught ; that of tlio lega is taught 
first. The teacher first saja, loudly and slowly, "One;" when the lega are 
slowly drawn under tie body; at the same time the knees are separated to 
the greatest possible diatanoe, the spine is bent downward, and the toos kept 
outward. The teacher then says briskly, "Two;" upon which the lega are 
stiiHy stretdied out, with a moderate degree of quickness, v/hile the heela 
are separated, and tiie legs describe the widest possible angle, the toes 
being contracted and kept outward. The wacher then saya quickly, 
"Three;" upon which the lega, with the kneos held stiffly, are quickly 
brought together, and thus the original position is again obtained. 

The point at which tho motions "two" and "three" join are the moat im- 
portant, because it is the object to roceivo as large and compact a, wedge of 
water between the legs aa possible; so that when the legs are brought to- 
gether their action upon this wedgo may urge the body forward. In ordi- 
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nary cases of swimming:, the hands arc not used to propel, but merely to 
Jissist in keeping on tlio surface. By degrees, therefore, "two" and "three" 
are counted in quiclt succeasion, and flie pupil is taught to oitend the legs 
as widely as possible. After some time, what was done under the heads 
"two" and "three" is done when "two" is called out. Wbentiie l«acher 
sees that the pupil is able to propel hhnself with ease, which ho ftcquently 
acquires the power of doing in the first lesson, and that ho performs the 
raotjons akeady mentioned with regularity, he teaches tlio motions of tlio 
hands, which must not bo ahowod to sink, as they are much disposed to do 
while tho motion of the legs is practised. 

The motion of tho hands consists of two parts. "When the teacher says 
"One," the hands, which were held with the pailnis together, are opened, 
laid horizontally an inch or two under water, and the arms are extended 
tiU they form an angle of 90" ; then the elbow is bent, and the hands are 
brought up to the chin, having described an are downwardand upward; tho 
lower part of the thumb touches the chin, tlie p^ms beii^ leather. When 
tho teacher saya "Two," the arms are quicltly stretched forward, snd thus 
the original horizontal position is regained. The legs remain stiffly extended 
during the motion of the hands. If tho moUon of the hands is correctly done, 
the legaandarms are moyed t<^ther ; sothatwhile the teacher saya "One," 
the pupil performs tlie first motion of the himda and legs; when ho says 
"Two," the secondandlhiidmotionsof the feet, and the second of the hands. 

As soon as the teacher peroeivea that the pupil begins to support hiraseif, 
ho slacliens the ropo a little, and instantly straightens it if the pupil is about 
to sinlt. Wijen the pupil can Ewim about ten strokes in succession, he is 
released from the pole, hut not from the rope. When he can swim about 
BO strokes, he is released from the rope too; but the teacher remans near 
him with a long pole until he can swim 150 strokes in succession, so that 
Ehould he sink, the pole is immediately held out to him. After this ho may 
Ewim in the area of the school, under the eye of the teacher, until ho 
proves that he can swim lia]f-an-hour in succosision, so that should he sink, 
the pole may be held out to him ; he is then considered fit to bo left to hjm- 
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BOATING. 




It would he an fnterestjn^ stndj to trace the origin of vessels intended 
for conveving peoplo oa tho water, commencing with Koali'a Ark, the 
first on record, and comins down ttroiigli the galleys of the Romana, 
and the vessels of the Tikingg, to tho improved ships of the present time. 
But this would talte a great deal of time, and our young reaiiere who are 
looliing after speeiGc information, would doubtless prefer ua to get at once 
to the subject in hand. 

OF BOATS. 

A Boat la properly a ressel propelled hj oars. In a more eilcnsire sense 
the word is applied to other small vcasela, which differ in construction and 
name, according to the Eorvices iu which they are employed. Thus they 
are light or strong, sharper flat-bottomed, open or decked, according as the^ 
are intended for swiflness or burden, deep or shallow water, tc. 

Tho Barge is a long, light, narrow boat, empbyed in harbor!), nrid unfit for 
Eea. The Lonj Boat is tho largest boat belongbg to a ship, generally fur- 
nished with two sails, and is employed for omisiug short distances, bringing 
the cargo and bales on board, ic. 

The Launch is more flat-bottomed than tho long boat, which it has gcne- 
nJly superseded. The IHnnace resembles the barge, but ia smaller. The 
CiOtera of a ship arc broader and deeper than the barge or pinnace, and ere 
employed in carrying light articles, single passengers, ic., on board. 

Tawls are used for similar purposes to the bai^ and pinnace. A Gig is 
a long, narrow boat, used for expedition, and rowed with six or eight oara. 
The Jo% Boat ia smaller than a yawl, and is used for going on shore. A 
merchant ship seldom haa more than two boats— a long boat and a jawL 
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A Wherry is a light, sharp boat, uaeii in a tivei" or liarbor for trangporting 
pas&mgers. A Fimt is a fiat-bottomed boat, cliiefly used for Gsliing on a 
fresh-watar river. A Skiff is a small sliarp-nosed boat, used in rivers. A 
Dingy is a very small stilf boat used b7yaclrtB. A Tacldia a pleasure sail- 
ing-boat, A lM(jger is a boat furnished with, s^ls of a peculiar ovit. A 
Funny, called in the West a skiff, ia a little boat -with her bow tuid stem 
nearly aliko. When the bow and stem are both square, this is called a 
iSriw. &. Boiaati and Funi are the somo. A Canoe is a long, narrow boat 
hollowed out of the trunk of a troe. - It is sometimes made by stretohinj 
birch bark on. Dght ribs of tough arid flosiblo wood. In the West the Man- 
dan tribes of Indians used ono covered with skins and nearly round. This 
was also used by tho ancient Britons, and called a Coracle. An improved 
bai^ is used in New "Bork harbor, where it is known as tto Whitehall 
Boat. For rnees and regattas, a skeleton boat is built, long and narrow, 
witli outriggers upon which the rowlocks are set. 

THE COMPONENT PARTS OF BOATS. 



Rowingboatsconsist of thebou-s(l}; the stem, orentrance{2); the stem 
(8), where are tbe rudder and the lines for steering ; the rowlocks (3), for 
giving purchase to the can; and the thwarts, or Beats (4). At the bottom 
are the foot-boards (5), which are easily removed, in order lo bail out any 



water which may leak into the boat. Besides these parts thero is a board 
placed across the boat for the feet of the rower, called a stretcher. The 
whole boat is composed of one or more planks, called streaks, nailed upon a 
light oak framework, called the timbers, or.ribs ; and the upper streak, upon 
which tho rowlocks are placed, is called the wale-streak. Boats with two 
rowlocks opposite each otter are called sculling boats, and are propelled by 
a pair of light oars called sculls, the art being called "sculling." When a 
boat is fitted with a pair of rowlocks not opposite each other, it is called 
a pair-oared boat. If with two in the middle opposite each other, and two 
others, one before and the other behind, but not opposite each other, it ia 
called a, raTidan. When a boat has four rowlocks, none of which are oj^o- 
site one another, it is called a four-oared tjoat, and so on up to ten oats, 
which is the utmost limit in common use for any kind of boat but the pica- 
Euro barge, which sometimes has twenty-four oars. The rowlock nearest 
the bow is called the bow rowlock, or No. 1 ; the nest Ko. 2, and so on; 
and the oars used in them receive the same number, the one nearest tho 
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alera being called t!ie "stroke oar." The rowlocks in river and sea 
boats are BOmewliat diflerent in shape tliougli identical ia principle, both 
conaisting of a square space of ubout the breadtii of ii man'a hand, and both 
Jjing oD the -wale-streak; but in river boats being generally bounded before 
and behind by a flat piece of oak or ash called, respectively, the Ihowl-pin 
and stopper ; whilst in sea boats they are merely common round wooden 
pins dropped into holes made in the wale-streak, but still receiyiag the same 
names. The thowl-pin is for the purpose of pulling the oar against, whilst 
the stopper prevents the oar from slipping fonvard when tha rower is 
pushing it in that direction after the stroke. 

THE OARS AND BCULLS. 
A fcull is a Email oar used with one liand, aiid requiring a pair, as in tlie 
case of oars, one being placed in the rowlock on eanh side the boat, and the 
pair being used by one person wiUi his right and left liands. Oara are used 
by both hands, and a pair-oared boat consequently requires two oaramea ; 
e. four-oared boat four, and so on. Both sculls and oats consist of the same 
ts, except liat tlie handle of the oar is made 
long enougii for boUi lianda, as at a. In every 
B tlicre is a rounded handle, a b, a loom, 
square in form, and oxtonding fVom the handle 
to tlie button, or about one-third of the lengtli of the oar ; and l>eyond the 
button is tlie blade, whicli is lirst nearly round, and then gradually widens, 
until it assumes the form best adaptod for laying hold of the water, which 
is now found to lie broad rather tlian long, as was formerly thought to be 
desirable. The button is a piece of leather nailed on to prevent the oar 
from slipping through Oie rowlock, but only used ia river rowing, as it ia 
not adapted for the rough work which is often met with in sea rowing. 

"boating terms. 

■Wbatheb oar. 

Bow OAB, tlie slarboaTd upright oar towards the bow of the boat. 

Stroke oar, the oar rowed by the strokesman. 

Stsoeesman, the slemiaosi man of tiie rowers. 

SlEOKESinE, the port or right side 

Bowman, the man nearest the bow of the boat. ! 

COCKSWAI!!", the man who steers the boat. 

Thowl-pins, Ihe pins which sometimes are used for tJie rowlocks. 

HEAnFAST, sometimes called liie paitikr. A rope fixed forw.ird to fasten 
die boat after landing. 

To 'oiraHiP TBB SCULLS, simply means to take them out of the rowlocks. 

liowBD OFF i when this direction is given by the cockswain, oil the oars 
are laid in with their blades forward. 

In bow ; at tiiis phrase, the bowman gets Uie boat-hook ready to clear 
away for the shore. 
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SEA KOWING. 
This J3 necessarily less elegant tban rlTer rowing, because of the roi^h 
natare of the element on wMch the eieroise is pursued. The oar must be 
held final J in tho bands, the inside hand being placed at 6, and the. out- 
Bide at 0, and bolli bands grasping the oar between the thumbs and fin- 
gers. Tbo whole art consists in tho crew moving backward .and forward 
together, called " Dwingii^," and laying ibold of tho water as well as tbey 
can, taJtii^ care to avoid pulling in Iho air with great force when there is a 
trough or interval between two waves, and on the other hand equally avoid- 
ing a bcavy wave, which has a tendency to dash the oar out of the band. 
All tbia req^uires practice in the rowers, and also in the steersman, called the 
cockswain, who should watch for the high waves, an4 warn his men wben a 
heavy one is coming. He should also take care to cross fbo roll of the sea as 
much aa possible, bo as to avoid being struck ontlie side ofthe boat called ''the 
counter," which would either swamp her or elso knock tho oars out of tho 
rowlocks. In this kind of rowing, the " featherii^" of the oar, to be presently 
described, is not attempted, on account of the roughness of the wat«r, but 
it merely is pulled steadily, but stroi^ly, backward, and is then pushed for- 
ward in the rowlocks. 

RIVER BOWING. 
The art of river rowing is capable of a h^h degree of dogance, and few 
sights are more pleasing to a lover of graceful forms than that of a crew of 
fine lads, or yoimg roan, rowing well together and in good Etyla To do 
this requires great practice, and attention to a few essential points, which 
we will here endeavor to describe. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE OAR. 
The rower should, as far aa possible, take some good oarsman for his 
model, and endeavor to imitate him in every respect, which is the only mode 
of acquiring a good style. Description is useful in putting the leomer in 
the way of acquiring what is to be taught, but it is not all-suf&cient for tho 
purpose. In tho first place, tbe lewmer should place himself square on the 
Ecat^ with bis feet straight before him, and the toes slightly turned out. The 
knees may either bo kept together, or separated considerably, the latter being 
in our opinion the better mode, as it allows the body to come more forward 
over the knees. Tbe feet are to be placed firmly against tho stretcher, 
v,-hich is to be let out or shortened, to suit the length of tho individual ; 
and one foot may be placed in the strap which is generally attached to the 
stretcher in modem boats. The oar is then taken in hand, raising it by the 
liandle, and then either at once placmg it in the rowlock, or else first dropping 
it flat on the water, and then raising the handle it may gently bo lowered to 
its place. Tbe outside hand is placed upon the handle at a, with the Iku/mii a$ 
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vieU a$ thefiiger) above it, while the otlier haud firmly grasps it lower down 
at h, keeping tiie nut toward the person. The arms are now quickly thrust 
forward until Uiey are quite straight at tha elbows, after vjhich tlie back fol- 
lows them hy bendii^ forward at the hips, carefully aroiding anj roundoess 
of thp ahouldars, "When the hands havo reached their full etretch they are 




raosed, and the blade quietly and neatly dropped into the water ; immediately 
alter which, and with the water juat covering the blade, the body is brought 
baolf with a graceful yet powerful action, till it reaches a part a little behind 
the perpendicular of the back of the seat, when the handa ate brought back to 




liio ribs, the elbows g! 
hand touches tho rib, 
being at the Eamc tim 



iing close by tlio hips ; and at the last moment, as tlie 
!ie wrist of the inside hand is depressiid, the knuckles 
brought against the chest, and the oar is made to 
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rotate in (lie rowlock, which 
brought cleanly out of the w 
idly forward again, first 
rowlock, which is effected by 
forward till the elbows a e qu 



called " feathering" it, and by which it ia 

r. The next action la to push the oar rap- 

(toring it to ita original position iu the 

; the wr'st and then dartmg the arma 

ght wh h b mgs 




le actions takes jlace The oar m first rerersod in Iho rowlock, and then 
It 13 p>ahed through the water wlOx as much power as is needed, and pulled 
through the air. When the oars on one side are puEed, and those on the 
other are backed, the boat ia made to turn on its own water. " Holding 
water-Is effected by the oars being lield in the position of backing without 
moving them. 

THE ESSENTIAL POINTS IN ROWING. 
Isl, To straighten the arms before bending the body forward ; 2d, to 
drop the oar cleanly into Uie water; 3d, to draw it etraight through at the 
fame depth ; 4tli, to feather neatly, and wiUioot bringing the oar out before 
doing Eo; 5th, to uso the back and shoulders freely, keeping the arms as 
straight as possible; and eth, to keep the eyes liied upon the rower before 
them, avoidmg looking out of the boat, by which means the body is almost 
sure to swing backward and forward in a straight line. 

MANAGEMENT OP THE' BOAT. 
E^ery boat without a rudder is manosuTred in the water, either by pulhng 
both sides aliite, in which ease it progresses in a stra^ht hne, or by revers- 
ing Ihe action of the oars, equally on both sides, pushing them through the 
water instead of pulhng them, and called backing water, when Iho boat 
recedes ; or by pulling one side only, on which the boat describes a seg- 
ment of a circle, which is made smaller by pulling one oar, and backing the 
other. By means of a rudder the boat is made to take a certain course, 
independent of the rowers, called "steering," the chief art in which con- 
Bists m keeping the rudder as still as possible, by holding the lines " taut," 
and aYOiding pulling them from one side to the other more tlian is absolutely 
1 think it necessary to swing backward and for- 
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■ward with a great effort, but this is quite useless, and the more still tliej- 
" keep the better. Every cockawiun should know the course of the atreffin or 
tide ; aad when meelji^ oliier boats, he shouid, if he is going down stream, 
give tJicm the side nearest the shore, so as to allow them the advantage of 
the slack water, which is quite prejudicial to liim. When a crew ace steered 
by a competent cockswain, they ought to be perfectly obedient to his com- 
mands, rowing exactly as he tells them. His orders are communicated by 
the following words, viz. : wben. deeiring bis crew to row he says, " Pull all ;" 
or if wishing any one oar to bo puhed, ho says, " Pnll bow," or " Full No. 
3," or 4, etc., as the case may be. If they are to stop rowing, he says ■' E^y 
all," or for any one oar, " Easy bow," or No. 2. The same kind of order ia 
conveyed when "backing" or "holding water" ia desired; the only varia- 
tion, aa before, being between confining liia order to any one or more oars, 
or estending it !« alL In this way all the evolutions practicable on the 
water are managed, and the cockswain has complete control over the boat, 
beiug able to canso her to bo rowed slowly or quickly, or to be stopped, 
badcad, or turned on her own centre. 

LANDING. 

If the tide be In your favor, bring the boat in a rather slanting direction 
toward Ihe place of landing, so that as you reach the place the tide may 
take the stem down, as it is always best to land stem to tide. When you 
get to the landmg-place, unship tho soulla aa before directed: but instead of 
letting them he alongside, lay them in the boat, with the looms aft and the 
blades forward ; then take hold of the hcadfaat, jump ashore, and fasten tie 
boat safely. This apphes to river rowing ; but in landing on the sea^shore 
when there is a swell, a little more care must be used ; your boat, however, 
will bo laj^r and stronger manned. In this ease you must watch for a 
smooth ; as soon as you have it, " give way" with all your power to the 
Ehore. The bowman must be ready to jump ashore with the painter in his 
hand, and pull the boat up out of the reach of the surf; all hands must jump 
out; after baring first laid in their oars as before directed, and help him if 
- he ia not strong enough. 

Launching a boat from the beach is sometimes a more difficult affair. 
When there is a considerable swell, and the boat is large (it will of course 
bo strongly manned), the two bowmen get into the boat, with their oars 
ready to act ; the other men equally divided lay hold of each aide of her 
gunwale, entering the water with her and forcing her head to the sea. 
They must not, however, all jump in unlJl she is fairly afloat, for if she were 
to ground and ship a aea, the probability is that her head would be turned, 
and that the neit sea would capsize her before they could prevent it. In 
such caaes, loss of life is by no means uncommon. But when the boat is 
afloat her head is sometimes turned for want of readiness on the part of the 
rowers ; in such case, let two bowmen with oars or boat-hooka go to the 
bow on the lee of the boat, and by foriang Ihem into the strand paBh the 
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head of the boat seaward. Lying broadside l* a sea is very dangerous, but 
if care and decision are used the boat can generally be kept head to sea; . 
in fact, it is much more easy to keep it bo than to return it, when tbe surf 
has onte thrown it toward the shore. 

A FEW IMPORTANT REMARKS ON CUTTER ROWING. 



Each oarsman mnst be particular to take hia time from the si 
While rowing he must be strictly under the orders of the cockswain. 
Let it be ever kept in view, that keeping time and keeping stroke are the 

two great points for an oarsmau'a attention. 

When there ia any awell on the water, caused either by the paddlea of 

steamboats or rough weather, care should he taken always to keep the boat's 

head well fadng it. 

FAULTS TO BE AVOIDED. 

Catching Crabs. — This term implies the act of falling backward from 
the seat, through not taking hold of the water in the attempt to puil. 

Mt Keeping Time. — Independent of the awkwardness of the nppearance, 
this habit will be an effectual bar to your rowing in concert with any mas- 
ter of the arL Not keeping time, recollect, is not putting your oar into the 
water at the same time as the stroke oar. 

2lbl Keeping Siroke.^Th.'is, bo it observed, ia totahy different from the 
preceding fault. It is not doing work at the same time as the stroke 
oar j and tliis may bo neglected even when you have kept time by putting 
your oar in the water at the same moment as the strokcaman didhia. Though 
not so unseemly, it ia yet the most destructive fault that can be committed; 
for it must be evident that the speed of ttie boat must depend upon the 
simultaaeouB tmd equal effort of ita whole crew. Recolleot, therefore, that 
the pull should commence the moment the blade is properly immersed in 
the water. 

Doubling the Body over the Oar at the end of (he Stroke. — This prevents tho 
shooting of the arras and body simultaneously forward, which ia a most im- 
portant feature in good Towing. 

Jerking is a fault to which men who are powerful In the arms are particu- 
larly liable ; as, inatead of throwing the body gradually back, and thus par- 
tially pulling hy their weight, they depend solely upon the muacies of their 
arms. They, therefore, give a violent muscular effort, which not being con- 
tinued by falling back, tho stroke ends, as it were, too soon, producing a 
jerk, which destroys the uniform awing throughout the boat, and thus de- 
creases the propulsive power, and ultimately tires out the man. It is very 
annoying to the other part of the crew. 

Rowing Sound. — Thia fault arises from not entering tlie water deep enough 
at the first. The rower feela that he baa not sufficient rirslalance (and is in 
danger of catching a crab), he consequently deepens his water with tbQ 
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blada of an oar, forming a portion of a. circlb, and liringa the Sat put of (ta9 
blade perpendicularly to the water, thereb/ tending to drag the bout down 
by its pressure ; this is a great fault, ond must ba avoided. 

Slacking the Arms Ibo Soon. — This not only decreases the power of tiio 
Btroko, but generally causes a positive impediment to the boat's rapid pro- 
gress I for iho habit is generally accompanied by one or two additional 
errors, viz., either feathering the bouE before it is out of the water; or 
lowing the boat to carry it along. In the first, you add to your own labor ; 
in the second, you, to a certain extent, stop the boat. Very light boats are 
apt to cause theso faults. The remedy in such a case is, to dip the scull 
deeper at the commencement of the stroke ; but the learner must recollect 
that the same Gtulta ate committed in ordinary boats. 

Throwing- up water in rowing must be carefully OTOided. It is excessively 
oncoying to those on the same side of the boat 

Capping the end of the oar with the hand has a very awkward appear- 
ance, and conduces greatly to other Eiults. 

Rowing with a round back is another very common fault, and must be 
avoided, because considerable loss of power is the consequence. 

Wo have now recapitulated most of the faults to which rowers or oarsmen 
are subjected, and, talion in conjunction with the preceding directions, our 
hints cannot fail to make any person theoretically acquainted with the art, if 
ho will take care thoroughly to comprehend what we have written. Prac- 
tice, however, must be had to make a good oarsman. A good theory in tha 
hands of a practical person may lead to perfection ; noither theory nor prac- 
tice alone will do so. The learner must not be disheartened by the difficul- 
ties ho will be sure to meet with during his first attempts with the oar or 
scull, not the least unpleasant of which will be Ms habit of catching craba. 
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ALTHOUGH the mailing esemse of hoys wiU necessarily t>e confined to a 
Email boat, it is proper tliat thcj Bhould be made acqufunted witii tte d;». 
fiucOon between larger Teasels, and be furnished witli a Tooabulfliy of terms 
rt of sailing, 
(ailing vessels are Ect down under tlie terra ehipa, but, stnclly apoat- 
ing a Ship is a vcascl with three masts that are squate-r^ged; that ia, the 
yards wHch support the Bquare-sails ate rigged at right angles to the maats. 
Bat all the amis axe not square, the jib being triangular, and tbe apaoker _ 
bow-Bided, but not square. The hull or body of the veaael m divided mto 
tbe fyrecaslb:. before the foremaat, tho wai^t, between the foremast and 
- ■ -'.T-deck, wliich ia abafl or behind the mizien-masL 



mainmast, and the quark 



3 you have had g 



D yon, a' 



i with other 



Mnese masts whose namoo j^.^ . — c . - - - 

masts Blipping into each other, and securely connected for the purpose of 
bearing ita appropriate aaiL Thnfc the foremast or forward one la to 
Joremaet, and bears the /orarai'i; the mast above that is the forelopmas^ 
and bears the fc>r<^top»aa; lie «ne above that the pT^U^a.S^t-^ost. and 
bears the foretopsallant-saiL The mainmast ia divided m the eame way 
Into mainmaat maintopmast and raaintop-gallant-mast, which bear aeve- 
rany tho mainsail, maintopsail and maintop-gallant-saiL The mizzen-masS 
is furnished with a sail rigged on the plane of the vessel's length, <f fore 
and aft i" and tie bowsprit or jib-boom, which projecta ftomtiie &ont rt 
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mora OF less of an angle, BupporO with the foremast a. triangular b^ called 
the jib, aJsD riggod fore and alt ; and has another maat attaohad to it, called 




the flying-jib-boom, which supports the fiying-jib. There are uBUBllysqaarB 
pails above the top-gallant-saila, that are called " royaJs," and disai^niahed 




bj the names of the mas 
tional sa3s, projecting oi 



5 to wMch thej arc attached. Then there are addi. 
cither side of the square-sMls, that are jnodinljght 



winaa, eallEd studding-sails, and the boomt, which support them, s 
to the eitremities of tho aevera! yards, 
gttlar sails, called stay-mils. 




A. Brig is rigged oi 
masts ; being e, ship, ai 
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A Schooner is a. vessel with i 
carry gaff-Wpaails, which aro trianguli 




Kuls, or one or two square topsaUs before. Bi the last ease ahe is u^t 
called a tops^ schooner." A. schooner has sometimes three maats, and is 
known aa a lAree-^masled schooner, or as a sMp-nggedfore o,nd aft. 

ABHga^nei^ a schooner, with square sails on the foremast, foretop- 
mast, and foretop^^ant-masts, being a topsail schooner, wia the addi- 
tion of a foresoii. 

An Hermaphrodite BHg, yulgarly oaUed a " morfydae," ia brig-rigged fore 
and achooner-nggcd art. It is almost peculiar to fliis comiti7. 




. . ^' ^t^ one mast, and the Eails, wMch consiat of a m^n- 

wui, j,b and gaff-topsail, rigged in the plane of its length. The North 
Kiver Bioops are celebrated for their fast Bailing 
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A DwfcA Galht is rigged like a schooner, but of a broader and more 
Chinese builii, her bottom being nearly flat. 

A BiUy-boy is ri^ed sotnetimea like a sloop, and sometinieB like aechooner; 
but her bottom is nearly flat, and she draws but little water. 

A Smack is a small vessel with one mast, like a cutler, used principally 
for fishing. 

A Febu-j^a ha8 two triangular Sails, is used in the Mediterranean, and is 
particularly swift. It can also use oars in calm weather. 

A Jank is a Chinese Teasel, used eiUier for war or merchandise. It la 
built very heavily. 

A Lugger has two or tliree masts, with stuls hoisted on yards, something 
like B, cutler's gafi'-topsail, and some of tliem carry a jib. 

-A Pnxi is used by tlie natives of the Ladrone Islanik, and is remarkable 
for its swiftness and sailing close to the wind. The lee-side is quite straight, 
and the weather-side is convex, like a common boat. Both bead and stem 
are equally sharp ; and in working her there is no necoasity to tack or turn 




at any time. Besides tWs peouliariiy of construction, the proa has on her 
lee-side what is called an " out^rigger," which la made of two poles, extend- 
ing about ten faet fVom her side, having at their estrcmity a piece of solid 
wood. This prevents her from having any leeway. She will sail with a 
good wind twenty nules an hour. 

We will now speak of the vessels wo have moat to do with — viz., yacbts. 

CHAEACTER8 OF A YACHT. 

Speed, safety, and accommodation are the three first qualities of a yacht 

She ought to be pleasing to the eye when afloat, of Buoh a "breadth as to 

cany her cauvas with ease, and at the same time so sharp in her bow and 
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well Bhapod aateni aa to displace her weight of water smoothly and grad- 
uaJly, while ahe leaves it in the same way. 

VARIOUS KINDS OF YACHTS. 

rachta are of varioua kinds, according to their aije. If more than eighty 
tona burden, the schooner is most euitablo; for, as the spara are more 
numerous, they are proportionably lighter. The schooner, aa has been 
before observed, has two masts — the foremast and mainmast; the one 
bearing Hie sail called the boom-foresail, and tho otiier a mainsail. She 
has two or more head-sails, colled atay-aail, forestay-saO, and jib. Her top- 
aaUa are eiHier square or fore and aft. 

The ftrifer has one mast and four sails — viz.: dainaail, maintopsail, 
foresail, and jib. Some smaller craft have larger jibs, and no foresail 

The Dandy-rigged Yacht differs from a cutter, in having no boom for her 
mainsail, which can consequently be brailed up by a rope passing round it. 




She has a mizzen-mast standing in the stem, which sets a sail caUed a mimen, 
and which is stretched on a horizontal spar, projecliag over the stem. Thia 
style of rig ia more safe for a yacht, as the boom in ordinary cutters la 
liable to sweep persons overboard ; and the aaC can be taken ia quicker by 
braihng it up tiian by lowering it dowTL 

The BaUeener has only two sails, a fore and mains^, of a triangular 
Bh^ie. Each has a spar standing from tho deck to the peak of the sail, and 
a boom at the bottom, hire a cutter. Thia rig, from setting more canvas 
abafi, is well adapted for narrow waters. 

BESCRIPTION OF THE CUTTSR-YACHT. 

But the vessel with which we have most to do in our direoljoos for »ul- 

ing ia the Cutl«r-Yacht, which stands closer to the wind than any other 
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kind of boat; and of which we propOEe, ia the first instaneo, to give a gen- 
eral description. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE HULL. 
The first step in the construction of the hull ia laying down the keol or 
backbone of the vessel; which ia done by filing a strong piece of wood, 
generaflj oak, upon Mocks, that the rest of tho timl^er jnaj be securely 
added ; the stem ia then joined to the fore-post, nearly at right angles, slant- 
ii^ a little forward as it ascends ; and the stern-post to its after or hinder 
part, sloping upward and backward. The timbers and ribs are ncit cut out 
of solid wood, and plaeod transversely on the keel, their width varyin™ 
according to the 1 nes of a plan previously drawn out— being, of course, 
fartbest apart at tho beam tleso, as weU aa tho planks of larger craft, are 




made to bend into tho required shape by beings Etoamed and bolted in whlla 
hot. The skeleton being completed, her planks are then scoured by copper 
or iron niula to tho timbors, and riveted. The deck is made of narrow 
planks, running fore and ail. From tho lovcl of the deck, her sides are 
raised by upright timbers, called " stancheons," cased over by the bulwarks, 
and surmounted by a rail called tie "gunwale." Some yachts are only half- 
decked, the after-part being left open and fitted witt scats ; but, in order to 
prevent the water from getting in, a portion of deck, called watoways, is 
left at each side ; which opposes a further barrier by its terminating on the 
inner edge in a high crest or combing. The slopping the mast requires 
great care, ainco tho good or bad saaliog of the boat depends very greatly 
upon it. The model of the celebrated yacht, " The America," after all the- 
study and ingenuity that have been appUed to yacht-buQdiQg, seems U> 
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B simple yet beautiful model whidi nature has givea ug in tha 
duck. The bow of tMs vessel rises very gradually for some diBtance along - 
the keel, liko the breast of tlie duck; and, further imitating t^e same 
model, her beam or widest part is abaft, or further back than the centre. 
This superior vessel will sail nearly four points off the wind. "We have now 
glanced at all the principal parts of the hull, eioept that all-important part, 
the rudder; wiuGh swinga by a hingo from the stern-post, and is moved by 
a handle Csed to its upper part, bearii^ the name of "a tiller," and which 
ia used to sleer the boat. Before proceeding -with our instructions for Eoil- 
ii^ a yacht, it will be necessary Xo describe the aoUon of the rudder; as the 
»t of sleerir^ ia the nicest and most important branch of aeamanship. 

The rudder is a flat board, with a pole rising up on tlie side, which ii 
festened to the vessel; on the top of which is fixed Ihe tiller. In larga 
vessels there are two ropes fastened to Hie tiller, which are carried through 
blocks on each side of tlie ves'jel ■ then brought 
» back thro igh blocks fastened on the mizzen- 
asl, and passed round a. wheel, by which 
eans a greater command js dtained over the 
rudder Whpn the tiller is moved to the right 
(starboard) the rudder of course, is forced in 




tl-e water to the left (portj Aa the -i 
lovea on the witer pres'jes agamst the rudder 
u the port side anl thus furcts her stem to 
the starl-oar 1 t de and her 1 ow to the pott 
"When the Idler s moved to the left, it of course 
produces a contrary effect. If the th p is moi mg backward, then, by mov- 
ing the tiUcr to the right, the bow is also turned to the right; for the water 
pre^es ag^nst the rudder behind it on the left side, and thus pushes the 

Etem to the left. In steering, care must be taken not to steer loo much 

that is, not to move the rudder too violently, or more than is necessary — as 
this materially stops her way. 

We hero present the young yachtsman with a cutter at anchor, with her 
ropes and spars numbered; and which ought to be thoroughly known, as 
well as the uses to which they are applied in sailing a yacht ; 



1. stem. 


11. Tane and Spmdle. 


21. Torestay. 


2. stern. 


12. Cross-trees. 


22. Topping Lifti 


3, Tiller. 


1 r ssle trees. " 


S3, lift Bloeka. 


i. Anchor. 


14 UaS 


24. Mainsheet 


5. Cable. 


lo Eoom 


25. Peak Halliarda. 


6. Bowsprit. 


IG Topma t- 1 roud. 


38. Foresheet. 


T. Bobstay, 


1 T pmis ba kstay.- 


29. Signal HalliardB. 


S. Masi 


13 To m St 


30. Companion. 


9. Topmast. 


19 Runner and Tackle. 


31, Forecaalle. 


0. Truck. 


20 Traveller for Jib. 


32, Budder. 
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SOMETHraG ABOUT THE MASTS, SPARS, ROPES, ETO. 
The Mast (8) is n spar set nearly upright, molinmg a litfie aft, to aapport 
yards and sails. In a jactt, it is Itept in its place by two shrouds on each 
side, made of strong rope, and fastened to the sides of the vessol. 
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■me BovisprU (6) is a spar carried out from the forepart of a. jadhi, seeurod 
at its inner end between two strong posts piercing the deck, called "tliebitts." 
It i3 kept in its place bj the bobstay (1), -which is fastened, to Bie stem, and 
by a shroud on each side secured to the bow. 

The £o<im (IE) is that spar which sets out the Bainsail below, and is 
attached at one end to the mast by a swivel cable, called tho " goose-neck," ■ 
and is cased oiT or hauled in at the other by Iha main-sheet (34), which is a 
rope passing from the end of the boom through a block on the side of the 
vesseL 

The Gojf (14) sets out the mainsail above, and slides up and down, the 
masi; by moans of a crescent end, which embracea it Tho sides of tins 
curve are called "horns." 

The Topmast (9) stands above tho mast, and is made to slidB up and down. 
On it a topsail {i. e., a gaff-topsail) is set in light winds ; but both sail and 
mast are generallv lowered in pqually weather It is kept steady bv a back 
stay (11)0 each 1 fth f pm t y Th latt b gh d wn 
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liardSi Th e 

those called th h ta whi h 

t i t 1 mi? I ach th mam 

sad ha m bm sheet each d 

d m un nly h tre dthro gh 

d bl block h h t 1 im IT rod, 
caUd h=efmdtoii Thjb 
has two sheets, tho starboard and port (right 
and left). The foresail has the same, except 
in somo instances, when it has but ono sheet 
working on a traveller, like tho mmnaaiL 
Tl e topijjl has only one, w hich is rove 
through a sheave at tho end of t^e gaif and 
llock It the throat of the gaff and then 
down to a cleat or fastening place on the 
deck S gnal 1 alliards are for hauhng up 
tho colors and piss through a small Uieave 
m tie truck (10) at the end of the topmast. 
The entign halliards are reeved through a 
smaE block at the peak end, and lead down to 
the boom. The other ropes on board a yacht 
|)ars, and are called " standing-rising, " while 
d for the sails are called " running-rigging." 
We trust wo havo given our young readers a tolerable idea of a cutter- 
yacht. "We will now proceed to describe the common sail-boat, a little craft, 
not so complicated in eonstruetion, and one which our juvenile friends wiU 
learn how to manage more readily. 
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THE SAIL-BOAT. 

uTir^i^ '^ «l«^g8«d, with or without a jib , but differs in the fact 

tJiat she has qo mam boom nor gafi; the sail beiog kept up by a sprit Her 

ng may be described as follows : She has one mast, with a LJ.il, a, aad 

foresail, b ; one mast, a sprit, 1. and a short bowajjril, 3. The mast wiU 




\!r 'Z ™ '"^°' '""' "^ •'■"^'^ *" ^^^ «*«"' each set up b7 
^^y^. The mainsaU will be hoisted by a nu^in haSM passiug through 
, hole, or over a ,^™ iu the mast, and it is a very good plan to have (his 
lole or sheave above the shrouds, aa also tha hole For the fom-halliarda, (me 
-ole bemff above the other. Tho ^rit fits into an eye at the peak of tho 
..■.insail, and mto a becket or 6nolier round the mast; and large boats have a 
ope to hoist and keep up the Enotter. In smaU boats, the snotter, when 
.vetted, sticks tight enomrh to the mast. The mains/ml worJta on a horse at 
he stenu The fore-haUiards pass through a hole in flie. Mast-head, and the 
oresail is laced to tie forestay. Tho for^eL, lead through holes iu the 
noes. To set the sails, hoist tlie mainsaU by the main-haUiards chock 
p, or as far as it wUl go, and then belay the mam-halliards to one of the 
;«ife; then catcli hold of the peak of the mainsail, and double the main- 
ail round for^vard of the mast; then put the upper end of the sprit into " 
■le eye, and shovo the sprit up. To do this properly requires practice - in 
"Ke boats Uiere is a lashing to keep the eye from blowing off the end of 
■•» spnt^ and the beginner may put a lashing if he likes. Then put the 
■wer end of the sprit into the snottcr, and hoist the snotter up tha mast 
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till the mtunsaJl begins to wrinkle from tlie tack to tlie peak; then haul the 
mainsheet taut, and belay it till you are ready to start. The foresail is 
usually wrapped around the forostay ; untoggk the sheets and unwrap tho 
forest, then tt^gle on the sheets again, ship the SHcr, ana the boat will be 

The usual smaU. sail-boat, however, is rigged without a foresail or jib, 
and the masi, in order to balance it, is set somewhat forward of the spot 
where it stands in tho cut It has no shroud or foreatay, being merely 
shipped into a thwart running across the boat, and secured m a sWp below. 
It is set, too, witli more of a rake, or pitch backward, than in the cut 
Such aboat, which can be safely and eaailj- managed by one, is the boat for 
the yoang yachtsman. 

Getting into hia litUe boat, the beginner, who should hava a skilled grown 
person with him as companion, will soon learn the principles on which a 
boat tacis or is put abovi, how to jibe safely, how to reef tlia mainsail and 
the forcaail and how to fit a reefed inotter, how to etoia the sail and rmor the 
boat, and how to pick v,p moorings and to come alongside. Sailing boats are 
■ nsually made fast by a chain to a stone under water i when tho boat gets 
tinder way, the chahi is let go, and is picked up again by a rope, one end of 
which is made fast to the chain, the other to a piece of wood or smah cask 
called a buoy. To pick np this buoy again, sometimes the sails are lowered 
and tho boat nma at it, but usually the boat is taken to leeward, and at the 
proper distance is lafed tjp, so as to come head to wind, and stop as nearly 
as may bo over tho buoy ; and to do this with certainty requires much 
practice. Tiio beginner should go where he has plenty of room, taking out 
a buoy or piece of wood, and practise picking tliat up till ha can measure 
his distance pretty accurately. To do this, however, and in fact to sail a 
boat at all, a clear understanaing of the principles of siuling is of great 

TO SAIL A BOAT. 
Everybody can understand how a boat can saQ hcfnre Ike wind— a bo:i for 
& boat, with a coat or umbrella for a sail, can do that but to sail with tho 
wind on the ade, or to make way against the wind, is far more difficult ; 
in fact persons not accustomed tw it often doubt the possibility of doing so. 
In explaining this,_ we will consider the sails as quite flat, for the nearer 
they can be brought to flatness the better, and wherever they are not flat 
there is a loss. Supposing the sails, then, to bo flat, and the wind to strike 
them, part of the force is lost (as win ho understood on mechanical princi- 
ples), part of it presses against tha flat surface of the s^, and perpendicu- 
larly to it. This fends partly to drive the boat ahead, partly to drive the 
boat bodily to leeward, and if ttie boat was a boi or tub, she would go in a 
direction between the two; but as boats are usually constructed, they are 
sharp at the fore-end, and the surface opposed in that direction is not more 
than one-seventh of the surface which the nearly flat side opposes — hence 



the IXHt is driven eaaHj ahead, but only a little or aot at »U to leeward; 
and boats arc conBtrucled so aa to oppose as litlie resistance ahead and as 
much on the side as possible. Any boat will sail with, the wind astem, and 
most boats wiU sail with tho wind <m Ihe qaarler — i. e., blowing in ffliy 
<iirection Ijetwesn the stern and the broadside ; but only good boats will biuI 
,with the wind on. ihe bow or beforf, ihe learn, and then not when the wind is 
more than fimr points before the beam, rscltoniug by the thirty-two points 
of the compass, and to do that, the sails must be well set, and the boat 
pretty good. To explain how this is effected, let us suppose a boat with her 
head pointii^ esactly (award the wind, then her siuls will only flap aboat 
and tend to drive her astern. Now suppose her bow gradualiy turned 
away from tho wind ; if the sails are hauled pretty flat^ after a time, usually 
when her bow is four points or the eightli of a oh'cle off ftom iJie wind, tho 
Bails will fill with wind, and, on the principles already explained, she will 
move ahead. And it is obvious that, after having gone some distance in 
this direction, she may be put about and go at a similar angle to the wind 
in the other direction, and will thus have advanced against the wind, or 
towards the quarter'from which the wind is blowing. This is called tiKMng 
or ty/mmg to loiadwaTd, and to do this well is the greatest proof of a good 
boat or of good sailii^. In saiUng ta vrindward, the sails are trimmed or 
hauled aft to an ai^le which varies for each boatj and must be found by ex- 
perience; they should be kept just full of wind— if empty they are doing 
no good, or even harm; if too iUl, the boat is off her course, and not doing 
her beat to windward. A rough rule is to keep the fiag or vane just over 
tho mainsail. Boats ought always to carry a weather helm — i. e., the bow 
should have a tendency to turn toward the wind. Putting weight in the 
bow makes the weather-helm stronger, putting it in the stern or increasit^ 
the head sails has the reverse effect. 'When the wind is on (he starboard 
or right hand side of the vessel, she is said to be on tho starboard tack; 
when the wind is on the jiori, larboard, or left side, she is said to be on the 
port laek; and when vessels meet, that which is on the starboard tack either 
keeps straight or luffs, that which is on the port tack gives way and passes 
to leeward. 

To sail with the wind on the bows the boat must have a keel. In a a^- 
boat this is generally made movable, sliding up and down, within a well in 
the centre, and is sometimes called the sliding-keel, but more generally tha 
centre-board. A skiff may be made to tack by holding the flat blade of a 
scull deep in tlie water, against the side of the l>Oat, on the leeward side ; 
hut this is inconvenient. 

While engaged in learning how to niaua^ a boat it is as well to get an 
old sailor to teach you how to make the various knots, spht^s, and 
hitches for which you will have constant occasion. 

Having informed the young sailor of what is necessary to be done on 
hoard, we will now impress on hia mind a few useful nautio^ terms and 
nmsicQs, which may l^ad to the preservation of life and Umb. ; \ , 
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OF THE MARINER'S COMPASS.. 
The ancienta, whose only guides over the tracklasa waiera were the heav- 
Bnij- bodies, bo ofteu obacured by clouds, could not venture far from shore. 
It is the compass which has enabled us to steer boldly across the deep. 
The directive power of the loadstone has been long known to the Chinese, 
and it was brought orer to Europn about the year 1260. The comtnunioa- 
<jon of the magnetic power to steel and Buapeuding it on a pivot, is nn- 
doubledly a European invention. The compass is coraposed of a magnetic 
needle suspended freely on a pivot, 
and supportuij a cacd marltod with 
the thirty-two points of direeUon 
into which the horizon is divided, 
and which are thence called the 
points of the compass. The 
needle always points nearly north, 
and the direction of the boat ciay be 
easily seen by looking at the card. 
The whole apparatus on board a 
ship 13 enclosed in a boi wilh a 
glass cover, to aUow the card to be 
seen withoutbeing disturbed by the 
wind. This box is also sometimea 
suspended, to prevent the needle 
being affected by tlie motion of the vcasel. Tho whole is then placed at the 
binnacle, in sight of the helmsman. In tho inside of that part of the coro- 
pass-boi which is directly in a line with the bow, is a clear black stroke, 
called the lubber line, which the helmsman uses to keep his course ; that is, 
he must always keep the point of the card which indicates her course point- 
ing at the lubber line. Every young yachtsman must learn to boi the com- 
pass : that is, to repeat all its points in order. 

CAUTIONS AND DIRECTIONS. 

1. Never leave any thing in the gangway, and keep the decks clear. 

2. Coil up all ropes ; and have a place for every thing, and every thing in 

3. Take care that in tacking or jibing the boom does not knock you over- 

4. Stand clear of ropes' ends and hlocks flying about, when you are tack- 
ing, and the sails shaking. 

5. Keep a good look-out ahead, and also fop squalls, which may generally 
be observed to windward. 

6. Always obey the orders of tho steersman promptly. 
1. Keep all your standing rigging taut. 

' ;a. When the boat is on the wind, sit on the weather side. 
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9. Should the boat capsize, keep youiHelf eleai of the rising and awim 
aahore. 

The young yachtsman should on. no account attempt to take command of 
a boat till he is thorou^y esperieoced, and should never go in one witiiouC 
having at least one experienced hand on board ; he should always have his 
eyes open to what is going on, and be ever ready to lend assistance with 
the greatest promptitude. 

NAUTICAL TERMS. 

We shall now give a few of the moat common nautical terma, by which 
the gear and different parts of a vessel are known. For the most part, we 
shall apeak generally, but when we speak particularly of a rope or sail, and 
the vessel is not named, the reader must apply our remarks to the cutter, as 
the vessel beat adapted for a yacht. 
'Savl, t« pulL 

Taut, tight. 

Starboarc', to the tighi 

Larboard, to the left. 

Olose-haiiUd; or, on Ihewiml; or, flying lotBindward, steering close to tha 
■wind. Cutters have good way within five points of the wind ; squaro- 
ri^ed Teasels not within sis. 

Wind on Gte beam ; or, sailing free, soiling with Uie wmd across the waist 
of the vessel; her head is then eight points frrau the wind. 

Ms/i>re the loind, sailing with the wind right aft, or behind you, that is, 
with the head sisteen pointa from the wind. 

Sailing with the -wind abaft the beam, sailing with the head of the vessel 
more f>ia" eight points from the wind, but not sLileen- 

Sailing with the vnnd before the leam, with theveaaers headless than eight 
pointa from the wind, but not close-hauled. 

Luff, keep nearer the wind j keep your luff, moans, keep dose to the 

Belay, make fast. 

Steady, keep the hebn amidships. 

Mitil aft, mora towards the stem. 

Put the helm dovm, put the helm \o leeward. 

Pul. the helJii up, bring it to windward. 

Leeward, the point to which the wind blows. 

Wivdward, the point /nmi which Uie wind blows. 

Ship the liller, fis it in the rudder head. 

Unship, means, of course, eiactly the reverse of Hie above. 

Jibe, the act of brining over the sail from one side of the vessel tfl the 



ieiid tlie sail, fii it in its proper place. 
iowse tlie sail vieU up, pull it strongly in 
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The Ovroat of Sit mainsail (a fore mtd oft sail), that part tpf tho aiul wiicli 
ia fiied to the peak close to the mast 

The Peak, the stick whict is at the top of a fore and. aft sail 

The Boom, the slick which is at the bottom of a Horn end aft sail. 

Eeadsails, sny eaila at the head of a veasel; in cutters, foresail, fore- 
Btaysai!, jib, and any others she may carry before the mast^ eicept a sqiiare- 
eaU, which is sometimes used for ruoning before the wind. 

JT>re and qfl mils, such sails as the mainsail of a cutter when atretched 
fore and aft, by its aheota. {See deecription of cutter and engraviag.) 

Sheds, the ropes ty which the lower sails are made fast in the position 
desired; we say, for instance, "Ilaul taut the foroaheot," which means, 
%h1en tho foreaheet. Bach sheet is disBoguished by the name of the sail to 
which it is attached ; for instance, the mainsheet means the sheet belon^ng 
to the mainsidl ; in like manner, jibsheet, foresheet, Ac. The jib, however, 
has two siieets, one on each side of the foreatay, for the convenience of 
tacking; the foresail has but one, which ia made fast to the traveller of ttio 
foresheet horse ; as the boat tacks, the traveller enables the foresail to pass 
from one side of the boat lo tho other. 

Foresheet horse, a bar of iron which crosaes from one gunwale to the other, 
to which the foresheet is fastened by means of a traveller; it ia an inch or 
two above liie deck. 

Traveller, in the case of the foresheet horse, is the ring that passes back; 
ward and forward along the foresheet horse, aa the foresail is jibed from one 
side to the other. Speaking generally, the term raeana an easy riog^ attached 
to a sail, and runnii^ upon a boom bowsprit or mast, to enable you to haul 
out or haul up a ssSL 

Yas-ds, the sticks by which square-sails are set. 

SqMiresaHs, such sails aa the main-topsail of a brig, (See description 
of a brig and engraving.) 

Jbcfc, to turn a vessel from one side to the other, with lier head toward 
the wind. When a voaael is obliged to tack several times to get to wind- 
ward, we Bay she is beatii^ to windward ; when she is tacking to get 
up or down a channel, we say ahe ia beating up or down ; — by tlie by, in 
rough weather she often gets a healing in the attempt ; when tacking to got 
off a lee ahore, we say she is clawing off. 

Ealliards, the rope by which signals or sails are hoisted. Te say, for 
instance, "haul taut the peak halliards," which is an order to hoist the peak 
of the sail well np. 

Lee Tanner and tackle, a substitute for a backstay; used in cutters, on 
account of its being easily removed when going before the wind. 

Slays: in tacking, the veaae! is said to be in stays from tlie time the jib- 
sheet is let fly until the foresail draws. 

BAstay, the rope fiied at the end of the bowsprit, and faslened about 
half way down the stem. Chains are frequently used for this pur- 
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Backslays, forestay^, etc., etc. : each of these denote the particular part the 
rope suppoits. The former are ropos from the after part of the heM of the 
top-mast of a cutler-ri^ied vesBel to tho after part of the chains on each 
Bide of the ship ; Ihe latter ia a ropo from the fopmast-hoad to the farther 
part of the bowsprit ; it there pasaes through a block and comes ia by tha 
Etern-head, and is then made fast to its cleat. 

Cieaf, a. projecting piece of wood or iron, to which sheets or halliards are 
made fast 

SItrovd/t are also supports to the masts. Each shroud is distinguished by 
the part it ia intended to support — for iastanee, tho bowsprit and main- 

The moin-shrmds are the ropes fastened at tho end of the bowsprit, and 
Bstending to each aide of the bows. 

Boom-juj, (L smidl tackle, one end of which ia hooked to the maia-boom, 
and the other forward, to prevent the boom from swiii^ng, 

Toppmg-Uft, strong ropes, which are near the end of tho main-boom, and 
led through blocks on each aide of the mast, just nnder the cross.trees, from 
whence it descends about half way, and ia connected with the gunwale or 
deck by a tackle. 

Bow4ine, a rope made fast to the foremost shroud, and passed through a 
thimble in the ailer lurch of the fore-sail, then round the shroud again, and 
rouud the sheet. 

Tldiiibte, Q small ring, of iron or brass, inserted into the sails. 
Oringtes, short loops of rope, wllii a thimble inside them, and spliced to 
tlie lurch of the sail 

Gaskets, ropes made by plaiting rope-yarns. 
Siici; take iuthe slack; draw in the loose ropo. 
Lanyard, a amall rope. 

Beef: taking in a reef, is tying in a portion of tho sail 
Heef-tucHe, a small tackle formed by two hook-blocks, one of which ia 
hooked to the under part of the boom, about ona-tliird of its length from 
tiie mast; and tha other, farther aft. The fall is belayed to a cleat under 
the boom. 

Eanng, a short rope used in reefing, one end oC which is made fast to tho 
boom, at the same distance from the mast as the cringle, to which it belongs ; 
it ascends and passes throi^h the cringle, then descends and passes through 
a sheave on tha side of the boom ; then it is passed on board and stopped 
to the boom by means of its lanyard, or small line spliced into its end for 
the purpose; this lanyard is also to make it fast when the sailia reefed and 
the tackle removed, 

Sowspril fid, a bolt of iron that passes through the bowsprit bits and tha 
heel of tho bowsprit^ to keep the bowsprit in its place. 

BtnesprU bits, two stout pieces of wood, between which tho bowsprit 
passes. If the reader has noticed the way a carriage-pole ia fliod,_lie will 
readily conceive how the bowsprit ia fastened between the bits. ; ; ;',": 
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Channsis, the places on the aide of the ^ 
3 the plat- 



hioh tiie slirouda ai 



1 either side at which tl 



Thi qaarter of ant 
the stem meet. 

JlfiifcAips, midway between the sides of the vessel. 

Abeam, at right UQglea with the keel of lie vessoi The term haa riset 
troia the beams of the vessel lying tliat waj. 

Cast her: in first making sail, it means placlug the head of the vessel it 
tbe most adranlsgeoua position. 




Wear, to; to come round on the othpr siie of the winJ without backios 

Let A B be ihe vessel G the di ection of the wipd A B is sailing in 

the direction B C, aui Wdnts t) chjn^e her i urae t; AD; if she tacks, 

she traverses lie direct on C H D il she ^ oars =iie goes off from the 

wind in the direction ( F D 

I£dm's-a-lee, the call if th hthnsman \\hen his helm is hard down In 
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'y lilxmt, a 



)r all hands to be ready in tuciting. 
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EIDING. 

Ajmoso ttiB posaeasiooa which the boyiah imag 
of price, a horae or a pony, if i6 bo even the smallest sheltie that ever 'wort 
a Ehaggy mane hanging over hia brows, will always hold a foremost place 
What boy, who has OTer been the master of a pony, does ni 
triumphant pleasure he felt on the day when his 
How he rejoiced hi hia new acquisition 1 

Now, what we want to do in Uie following pages is, to give our young 
readers such information about that noble animal, the horse, aa shall mako 
them appreciate him more than ever, from a linowledge of his real qualiliea 
and usefulness ; and we want, moreover, to enable them not merely to 
admiro the horse with an ignorant wonder because he is beautiful to look 
fit, but Vecauae they aB knim aloui him besides, no boy who does not know 
e a horse, and what to do in case of acddent or emergency, 
no. He only who can tni^t m liis own knowledge and ro- 
Bources can really be called mlependent Any one of our young readers 
may at any time bo taught by practical eiperience, that knowledge is 
power, and ignoninco woakneis and therefore, tefore boy of ours was 
intrusted with a pony, we ahould take good care that ho knew something 
of the parts, qualities, and character of Uio horse, and that the new acqui- 
sition would not suffer in his hands. 

The parts of tho horse will be understood by a reference to Uie cut and 
esplanation on the foUowiug page. 



should ride o 
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TERMS USED BY HORSEMEN. 




By 



THE MARKS OF AGE IN THE IIOKSE. 

iof the gradual wearing down of the front teeth, or nippers, 



the age of the horse may ho known. Each of the nippers has a hollow in 
its upper surface, which jg very deep and black when tho tooth first rises 
above tho gam, and is gradually efi"acod by tho friction caused by the crop- 
ping of the grass, or by biting at the mangar, or other kinds of rubbing ; 
but as theso vary a great deal according to circumstances. Bo the precise 
degree of wearing away will also be liable to fluctuations; and the rules 
l^d down only approximate to the trutl^ without positive accuracy as to a 
few months. There aro aluo two seta of teeth; a milk set, which first riat^ 
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begioniDg at onco after birth, and a permaEent set, which replace the mflk 
teeth as liiey fall out. The milk teeth come up two at a time, but all aro 
up by the end of the first jcar. The permanent teeth, also, make their 
appearance by twoa, the first pair showing themselves ia the place of the 
two middle mUk teeth in the third year, and being generahy leral with the 
other milk teetli by the end of the fourth year, by which time the nert pair 
have fidlen out, and the permanent teeth have shown themselves in their 
places. At five years of age the horse has lost aJl his nippers, and his comer 
permanent teeth haro nearly completed their growth. The tuska axe also 
above the giuna. The centre nippers are now much worn, and the neit 
are becoming sl^tly so. At aii years old the " mark" in the centre nippers 
ia quite gone ; at seven years of age this disappears from the next pair, and 
at eight from the comer nippers ; after which, none but a professed judge 
is likely to make out the ^e of the horse by an inspection of his mouth ; 
and, indeed, at all times the tyro is liable to be deceived by the frauds of 
the low horse-dealer, who cuts off the top of the teeth, and then scoops out 
a holbw with a gouge ; after which a hot iron gives the black surface 
which in the natural stats is presented to the eye. This trick is called 



THE PACES OF THE HORSE. 



The natural paces of the horse a 
added by man the trot and tlie ea 




in. In the walk, each leg ia taken up and put down separately, one after 
,e other, the print of the hind foot in good walkers generally eitondu:^ a 
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ftwluohss bijond tl»l Of tie tes fooli but In ponle. thl. 1« not oKon -«. 

rflf ,°m,"' "" *°"l'"'°' "* *<"» " »• <■»»(!»"! totoh, 1. <h.^ 
rf that latlo .n,n,i Th, „rto, l, ,hlol> th. «»t tooch .h.l™™! 1, „ 

S^m'f; "'k';?'?;' '"■ '"■ "" ■•" ■*' '"> H «.. bn r„„ 

foot; 4tli, the right hind foot. 




.im! f!" ""i^'u °' ° ""»»"'™ of '"K amng • grenl pi»t of which 
idl the li». „ 01 fte gmnnd. A. the feet com, to the gronnTlh., .trtlo 




It in regolar sncooanion; bnt tho e^ao* order will depend upon the lead, 
wh«li may be either with the left or right fore leg. When th. M Is with 
•ho nghl fore leu, the right Und foot comei down drat, then tlio right foie 
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foot and left hind leg, and lastly, the left fore foot. In the trot, two legs of 
opposite sides are moved exactly tosether, and toach the ground at tbe 
same moment; whilsc in the amble the two legs of each side move It^etiier, 
and tho horse ia supported for tho instant upon the half of his usual and 
regular foundation. To counteract this defloieocy in Uie centre of gravity, 
the body ia balanced from side to side in a waddling manner. 

VARIETIES OF THE HOESE SUITABLE EOfi BOT^. 
Besides the several kijid.^ of horaes suitable for grown people, those for 




tnen hands high ; and though strong and capable of carrying ■weight, yet of 
a moderately light and active make. He ia so callod from t!)e district where 
lie was originally bred in lai^ numbers. Tlie cob isathickandrerfBtrong 
(lony, or galloway, frequently made to look atlll more so by outUog his 
tail and mane short, called "hogging" tliem, as in. the above cut. 

Many ponies are now bred almost of pure Arabian blood, and they are 
well suited for lads who have mastered the early difficulties connected wilil 
keeping the seat under all ordinary clrcuraatances ; but as they are gener- 
ally very high spirited, they are scarcely suited for the beginner, and he 
liad better content himself with an animal of more plebeian pedigree and 
slavish temperament. 

FORM or THE HORSE. 

It is a common observation of tho liorBemam that tlie horse can go in all 

forms ; and this is borne out by the fact that he does occasionally do so ; 

but nevertheless, it is well known, ibaX among a laT^e number it will ba 

found that those whoso form is moat in accordance with the shape conaid- 
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it the best movers. la teclmiilal 
the best will be the best iiorse. 
it head, well set on a lean, wiry 
I, whoae eoavesitj- looks upwmd 
neck"); moderately high wiUi- 
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ered the best bj good judges, wiE tu 
language, the horaa whoae "pointa" 
These poinia are eonaidered to ba : 
neck, the latter witii a very gentle 
(the opposite form to this makes thi 

crs ; a sloping shoulder, wide in the blade, which should be well furnished 
with muscles; strong, muscular loins; a croup not too straight nor too 
drooping, with the tail set on with aa elegant -weep; ribs well rounded, and 
carried back t th h ps, so to mat th h rae what is called " well 

ribbed;" cir mf re oe "i th f good dm na, indicating plenty-of 
" bellows' room thigh 1 m ae il h ks and knees bon? and 
large, with bfcdae"edca b l^nnd flat, with the sna- 

pnaory ligam t dted larg trgaid clearly defined; fetlock 
joints stfoa 1 t d d nflam d Th ye should be Ml, clear, 

and free fro l>e k , d ho eara bhould be moderately amall and erect; 
the feet should bo romid, and not contracted at the heela, with a well-formed 
frog. 



THE ACCOUTREMENTS 
Required by the young amateur, are either s 
his age, together with a bridle an 



saddle, according to 
Spurs ara seldom 




desirable for any hut the accomphahed ridur, aa they ai 
pony if not used with discretion, and it ia ratiier dillicul 
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upon young ahoulders. IF tho learner is very young, a pad which is made 
without aQy tree afTords a battar hold for the knees than a regular saddle, 
and will also enable him to ci.de without stirrups, which feat ho will hardly 
manage on an ordinary smooth saddle. The foregoing illustration will give 
our young friends ft good idea of the saddle and bridle, o is a singlo 
bridle or snaffle; 6 is a douhle bridle, or ourb and a 

The saddle conaista of a pig-skin, 
strained and stretched over a wooden 
tree raised in the front at the pommel 
(<:); and behind, also, is a long ridge 
called the cantol (d), between which ia the 
seat. The sidesaremadeupby the flaps 
(t), Attaolied t« the tree above, and 
lyiug on the flap, is the stirrup leather 
supporting the stirrup If). Underneath 
the flap is a false and Mdded flap, on 

which lio the girths "), which aro 

buckled to leather straps, fastened to 

the tree above. The Htirrops are of tho 

annexed foim, but are often, for boys, 

made much lighter, which, however, 

is a mistftke, as the foot is much more 

easily thrown out of a light stirrup than 

from a heavy one. They ought always 

to be used with stroag stirrup leathers, 

and these should bo attached to the sad- 
dle by spring-bars, which release the stir- 
rups in case of tlfo leg being entangled 

in them after a falL The groom should 

ulways remove the leathers after the 

ride, and replace them on the oppo- 

6ite side of the saddle, by which means 

their tendency to hang, as shown at 

a, ia rectified, and they assume the 

position indioatod by the one marked t, t 

The bridle is either a single or a double reined one, aooording to the 
mouth of the pony ridden. A single-reined bridle ia usually a soaffle, it 
being very improper to allow any one to ride with a ourb alone, unless he 
has very steady and light hands. The snaffle bit is merely a jointed bar of 
iron (5 5) in the accompanying sketch, but when used alone ithaa a light 
cross-bar, as well as the ring there shown, in order to prevent tKe bit Iteing 
pulled through the mouUi. This, however, in the double-reined bridle ia 
omitted, since it would interfere with the action of the curb. Snaffles are 
either smooth or twisted, and are made of all eiaes, the smallest bemg only 




h representing the loft c 
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•iapW te omuion J „^ „4 „t for the tad. Of tta le.n.T, Who ,bo.ld 
lm.al„,.,„„0,.„. Tl„o.,b-Wtc™a,t,„fa,„.p.rt,: th, „„„,],. 
p«- (1), wh,d, u..dlr 1,., ^ tad i. It cdl.d Ih. p„t. fc th. pu™„ of 
p™.mg .gm,t ffi. ™f of tl» „oulhi ,,oo.fflr, of th, ohMk-pto (!) 
' ;? ; 'J^' ''' *' "° '°™ ""' '" "" ■"•■ihm.nt of th, i™ id 
•nothsr .t the upper ond for th. hoad-plra of th, bpiffl, i „d ibjrii; th, 
oupb-ohim^i). TM,oh«oi,pre,»d.plD.t the ontBid, of the lower law 
bj. th, upper .ru, of tho eurb u«a „ . lever, «,d It ehould b, hooked .p 
Biifflo,entl7 tight to act upoa it by puUiug the reiu, whhst at the saiue time it 
should be IMS, enough lo prevent its frett.uig th, jaw. Tlis deJieaw of 
ad,u,t„eut ro,oi„, some liltle pr.otir., «,d th, joung rider ■hooM Jw.v, 
«!k h, toaober lo show U„ the propjr urod, of applp.g ,b, Mrb-ohai. 
Sometme. auartmgao i, ueatod, in order to keep tho jon,', head down, but 
generallr Ore jouug ride, la better without It, IT h, will keep hi, iuds 
welldowu,audavoidalljerkingoftho mouth, 

MOUNTING. • 

The rider, ,ven at the earliest age, slioiUd at first examine the girths and 

the bndle, and so, if they ar, proparly adjnatedi for though whoo leavmrr 

home he may be abl. to depend upon « steady and e^erianoed groom, y,i 

alter puttmg up at strange stables, h, is liable to h, led mto an accident by 




-^r j*e; 



oarelMS servant, and tlierefore It ia better to get into Ihe habit of always in- 
speetmg these essentials to safety and comfort. If there ia an attendant groom 
hebrmgs th, ponyup tothephtco wheretheeipectantrideris standing aud 
thea holds hnn there, keeping in front of him with a rem in each hand or 
If th, anmial I. fidgoly, htylnghold of both rems with lb, M baud, and t'hei; 
pressmg hhu toward the rider by the right The ueM thing to bo done ia 
for the rider to slmd at tb, shoulder of the pouy with his loft side toward 
that part. He then ky, hold of th. reins with his left baud, drawing them 
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Up ao short as to feel the raouth, and at the same time twisting a lock of 
the maaa in his fingera bo as to steady the hand. Nast, tho left foot ia 
placed in the Btirrup, when the attitude is presentod, eiaetly aa Aown in 
tho pcooediug page. At this moment a spring ia giron from Hie right foot, 
the right hand reaches the caotel of the saddle, and tlie body is raised till tho 
right log is brought up to the level cf tho loft, when the slightest imaginable 
pauso is made, and then the right leg is thrown over the back of the pony, 
while the right hand leaves its hold, and the body falla -into its position in 
tho centre of tho saddle; after which, the right foot haa only to be placed 
in the stirrup to complete tho act of mounting. 

DISMOUNTING 
la exactly the reverse of tho last process, and requires, flrst, tho rtsina to be 
shortened and held in tlio left hand with a lock of the mane ; secondly, the 
right leg is taken out of the stirrup, and is thrown over the back of the 
horse until it is brought down w the level of the olhec leg. After this, if 




the pony is of a small size, suitable to that of the rider, the body is gently 
lowered to the ground, and the left kg is liberated from the stirrup; but if 
the horse is too high for this, the foot is taken out of tho stirrup by raising 
the body by means of tho hands on tho pommel and canl«i of the saddle, and 
thou the body is lowered to the ground by their assistance. 

TIIE MANAGEMENT OF THE EEIN3 
Is of great importance to the comfort of the rider, and also to Ms appoar- 
ance, for unless they are held properly, the body is sure to bo awkwardly 
balanced. When the single rem is used, tlie best positiou m to place the 
middle, ring, and httle fingers between the two reins, and then to turn' 
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I ovBr the fijTO-finger, wh.ero ttey are tightly held by thathumb. In all 
13 the thumb ought to point toward the liorse'a ears, by which the elbow 
,3 plate closa to the Bide, and s, good command of the 




reins is insured. If a double-reined bridla is employed, the middle finger 
sepivrates the two snaffle reins, and the little one those attached to the curb, 
all being turned over the fore-iinger, and firmly held by the thumb. In boHt 




cases Bie ends of the reins are turned over the left, or near aide of Ibo pony's 
shoulder. When it is inteniied to turn the horse to the left, it is only neces- 
sary to rMse the thumb toward the ohest of the rider ; and, on the contrary, 
when, the desire is to turn Mm to the right, the little finger is turned down- 
ward and backward toward the fork. In many wcE-broken ponies the niaro 
moving oftho whole hand to the right or leit is aufflcient, whicli, by pressing 
the reins against the neds, indicates the wish of the rider, and is promptly 
responded to by the hmdj pony. This action, however, ia objected to by 
Bome good horsemen, though, in our opinion, most erroneously, as it is capa- 
ble of being made higlily effective in practice. 



THE BEAT 
Should always be aquare to Iho ftont, without eilher shoiUder being in 
advance; the loins moderately arched inward, without stiffness; theelbows 
close to the side, but held easily ; the knees placed upon the padded, part of 
the flap in front of the stirrup leathers ; toes turned fery slightiy outward, 
and the foot restii^ on tho stirrup, the inside of which should be opposite 
the ball of the great toe, and the outside corresponding with the litUo toe. 
The heel should be well lowered, as far as possible beneath the level of the 
toe, wtiich gives a firm seat. Sut tho great point is to obtain a good grasp 
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of tie aadiJle by the kneea, which should be always ready to lay hold like 
a vice, without however constantly tiring tho muscles by such au efiort. 
The loft hand is cow to bo held very alightly above the pomniel of the sad- 
dle, and the right easily by the side of it, wia the whip held in a slanting 
position, aa at pagD lot, ia which, however, both hands are much too high 
above the withers. In order to show the effect of an incorrect mode of 
holding the reins, the rider has only to place hia hand with the knuckles in 
a horiaoQtal position, and lie elbow is sure to be turned out in a raost awk- 

THE CONTROL OP THE HORSE 
Is effected by tOie reins, lieels, voice, and whip, varioualy u=ed iccording to 
hia disposition and temper. Some require only the inoBt gentle usage, 
which, in fact, is ahnost always the most efficacious, especially by young 
people, for whom the horse and dog seem to }iave an especial affection and 
to be alwaja more ready^ to obey them than might be expected, when 
their want of strength to' enforce their wishes is considered The yoimg 
rider will therefore generally find it to Iiis own interest, aa well as that of 
tho noble animal he bestrides, to uae his whip and heel as little ns possible, 
and to effect hia object solely by his voice and the gentlest pressure of tho 
bit. In this way the moat h^h-couraged horses are kept in order by young 
lads m the racing stables, and the amateur will do well to follow their exam- 
ple. It ia astonishing how fond horsos and doga are of being talted to by 
their juvenile riders, and it is right to gratify their love of society by so 
domg on all occasions. The reins serve, as already explained, to turn to the 
right or left, or by drawing tight to stop the horse, and, on the contrary, by 
relasing them to csiuse him to proceed, aided if necessary by the voice, 
heel, or whip. When it ia desired that the right leg should lead in the can- 
ter or gallop, the left rein is pulled, and tho left leg pressed against tho 
flank, by which means the body of the pony la made to present the right side 
obliquely forward, and by consequence Oie right leg leads off. On the other 
hand, if it is wished to lead with the left leg, or to change from tho 
right, Iho right rein is pulled, the right leg preaaed to the side, and then 
the left shoulder looks forward and the left leg ieads off. 

MANAGEMENT OE THE WALK. 
When it is wished to make the pony walk, he must bo quieted down, by 
soothing him with the voice if he has been eicited by the gallop or trot; 
and then by sitting very quietly iu the saddle, and loosing tho reins as much 
aa will allow tho head to nod it unison with the action of the body and 
legs, tho walk is generally at once fallen into, and there is no farther diffi. 
eulty except to prevent a stumble. A tight rein is not desirable in this 
pace, since it prevents that liberty of action which is required, and leads to 
a short walk, or very oit«n a jog-trot -, and yet there should be such a gen- 
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tie hold, or preJiaraUon for a hold rather, aa w'iU suffice to dicck the mouth 
in caae of a miBtake. This U a very difacult art to acquire, and is 01J7 
learned by long practice ; but as few ponies faU at tliis pace, great liberty 
maj generally be allowed to their mouths. Beside this, little is necessary, 
more than to sit etoaddy, but ust stiffly, in the saddle, and not to sway about 
more than ia sufEcient to avoid the appearance of havmg swallowed a poker. 

THE TROT AND CANTER 
Are effected by ratlier different methods, but both require a very steady 
hand, and a quiet treatment. In order to cause the pony to trol, the reina 
are taken rather short in Uie liaud, and the mouth is held somewhat firmly, 
hut taking groat care not to jerk it. Tlie animal ia then slightly stimulated 
by the voice, and the body, if necessary, rises from the saddle, as in the trot^ 
so as to indicate what is wanted. This seldom fajls to clFect the purpose, 
and the horse at once breaks into a trot , or, if very irritablo, he may be 
compelled to do so by layii^ hold of an car and twistmg it, to avoid whicli 
he dropa his head, and trots as a natural cunseqflenco. The canter ia alao 
an acquired paee, and for its due performance a curb-bridle is required. Ia 
order to make the pony begin this pace, tht left rein is pulled, and the 




rider's left leg pressed against the side, by which the Horse's right leg is 
made to lead off, this being the most usual, and certainly the most comfort- 
able, " lead" for the rider. The hands must make a very gonUe and steady 
pull on the ourh-reiu, and the body generally must he very quiet in the sad- 
dle, whilst, at the same timo, a very gentle stimulus is given by Uie vojoe, 
which must be repeated at short intervals,' or the canter will be changed to 
a trot or walk, both of which are preferred to il; by most ponies and lioreeB. 
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Tonng ritiers Bhould avoid cantering long upon one 1^, aa it leads to 
inflammation of the jointa, ajid they should either change the lead, or alter 
the pace to a trot or wulk. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF THE GALLOP 
Eequires Utle mstoiGlJon, practice being the main agent in effecting a good 
seat during thia pace. The soat is oithor close to the ^ddle, with the body 
inclining backwards {p. 109), or staading. in the Btirrupa, in which position 
the knees and calves only toudi the saddle, and the body is bent forward 
over the withers (p. 1 08). It shovJd be the endeavor of llie rider, while 
he bends his shoulders forward, to throw his loins weE back, so aa to avoid 
straining the horse's fore-quarters, by bearing too much we^ht upon them. 
Thia is done by the hold of the knees on the saddle, and by keeping the 
feet back; also by rounding the loins- backward, and thus throwing the 
centre of gravity as far aa possible behind the stirrup leathers. The object 
of standing in the stimipe is to save the horse when at his f\ill gallop, as in 
radng, or in hunting, whin he is going over plougfied ground, or up bill In 
either of these cases, this attitude allows the horse to exert himself without 
feeling the weight of the rider to impede his movements more than can be 
avoided. 




LEAPING 

la only an extra eiertion added to the ordinary spring of the gallop, the 
attitude being exactly the aamo. It is best learned by beginning with small 
ditches, which the rider is soon able to clear without difficulty. He may 
neit try very low fences; but the btter, being strong and firmly filed, are 
daugerous to the rider, unless the pony is very sure of clearing them, A. 
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le^ii^-bar, if procurable, should always be adopted in preference to eiUier, 
as a fall over it is not attended with any bad consequences. The groom 
should pla(« it at the lowest notch, and the pony then may Ire suffered to 
clear it at a moderate gaJlop; after which, if the young rider is able to sit 
pretty closely, ho may be indulged with a higher notch, and gradually it 
may be raised, until the limits of the pony'a powers are reached. In riding 
at a bar, the learner should lay hold of a snaJlie-rein in eacli hand, taking 
care to keep them close together, by the right rein being held also in tho 
loft hand. The pony ia then to he urged to a smart canter or hand-gailop, 
find held straight to the bar iu Ihia way, so that he is obliged to le^ ; cr, 
if disliking the act, being urged by the whip down the shoulder, or the 
spur, or tlio groom's voice and whip behind. Young riders, however, 
should never be put upon a bad or reluctant leaper, but should bo tauglit 
upon one which is fond of the Emuaement. At the moment of rising into tho 
air for the leap, the roins are relaxed, but should not bo left quite loose, and 
the body of the rider inclines forward; while the pony is in the air, the 
body becomes again uprif ht, and as he descends , it leans well back, until, 
after a high leap, it ahnost touches tho croup. Durmg this period, tho 
reins should be suffered to remiun nearly loose, the hand barely (feeling the 
mouth; but aa the pony reaches the ground a stronger hold is taken, in 
order to guard against a mistake, wliich might require the aid of the rider 
to prevent a falL It is not that he caa keep tha animal up, hut that he 
checlis him, and makes him eiert himself in a double degree. Tiiere are 
various kinda of leaping; aa the dying leap, the standing leap, the leap in 
hand, etc. The ilyk^ leap is merely one taken at a fast pace, and when the 
rider can maintain a good seat m Uio gallop, it is the easiest of all to sit. 
The standing leap is effected from a state of quioacence, and is much, more 
difBeult to ail, because the horse riaea and falls more suddenly and abruptly. 
Between the two is the slow or steady leap, which is only effected safely by 
the clever hunter or well-broken pony ; but when perfect it is almost as 
smooth as a, rockiog-borse. This is the mode in which the young rider 
should bo taught to leap. The young rider, when ho meets with a gate or 
other strong fence, which he knows is too muoh for the powers of his pony, 
at once gets off and leads him over by the rein ; and when well taught, 
these little creatures will often tilt themselves over high timber, etc., in a 
marvellously clever manner, so that we liave knon'n them in this way oLtain 
a good place iu long and severe runs. If, therefore, our readers are allowed 
to partake in this exciting sport during their summer holidays, they should 
teach their ponies to leap in hand, or they will be sure to be thrown out. 

TREATMENT OF VICES 

Tbe chief vices which are mat with among ponies are — 1st. Obsti- 
nate slopping; 2d. Stumbling from caTelessnesa ; 3d. Bearing; 4th. Kick- 
ing ; Sth. Shying j and Sth. Itunning away. 

ObsHnatc stopping, which in its worst forma is called "jibbing," ia a very 
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-. troubleaomo vice, and even in the Baddle ia Bometimsa attended with danger, 
wlilla in driving it ia so to a dreadful degree. 

The rider should never aCl«mpt to force his pony forward with the wliip 
or spur, which only ^^ravatea the had-lempeieii bruW ; but should patiently 
sit quiet in the saddle, and keep hia temper, untii the pony chooses to move 
forward again. In tliia way, sometimes, very vicioua animals are cured, 
when they find that their etahle la not the Booncr reached by their dovioe ; 
on the other liand, if the whip ia used, the pony ia very apt to lie down, 
and roll Ilia rider in tiia dirt, or oven sometimes to bolt into a rivar, or pond, 




and leave him in dai^er of his life. Our young friends will therefore 
remember our ad^Jice when, beiug mounttil upon an obstinate pony, and 
haviug lost their tempera, they have proceeded to use their wlups, and are 
bemired or half drowned in conaequenco. 

StamUing ia more a defect of conformation tlian a vice ; but, neverthe- 
icss, it greatly depends upon a want of spirit to keep up a steady action of 
the fore le^s. It often happens that a pony trots along for a mile or two 
safely enough ; but after going that distance he becomes lazy and careless, 
and tripa with one foot and then with the other, a sure prelude to such a fall 
as Ihe foUowhig, which would be a -very bad one (page 120), and sufficient to 
cut both knoea to Ihe bone, and to cause serious damage to the rider. The 
only way to avoid such accidents is to keep the pony at a steady pace, fest 
enough to Iteep him alive, but not enough so as to tire him. Loose stones and 
broken ground sliould bo avoided, and a careful hold should be kept upon 
the mouth, without being so tight as to gag it When a stumhie actually 
takes place, the body ahould be well thrown b.ick and the mouth forcibly 
jerked, so as to make the pony eiort himself to keep his legs. Am piwfo 
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Beorftij is a very dangerous tico, and not -very common amOT^ ponies 
after they are once broken in. If the rider should, however, lie placed 
upon a rearer, he Blioiild bo careful to avoid hanpng upon tbo bit 
when ho rises iu the air, but on the contrary should loose the reina en- 
IJrely, and clasp the neck if the pony ehould riae very high in the air. The 




accompanying sketdi eho^ra this ylce la a very trifiing di^ree, and in sneli 
B ease the Beat thus represented ia sufficiently forward to proven* acddents. 
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The rider will, howevep, observo that the reins are quite loose. It often 
happens that thisyieo is produced bj too tight and sevoro a cutb in a tender 
raoutli, and that upon changiDg the bit, or letting ont the curb-chain, the ten- 
danc7 to rise is entirely gone. "WheneTer, therefore, the young rider finds 
his pony incEned to rear, let him look -well to his bit, and at once drop the 
■ein, if he has one. If, however, he has only a enaffle, he may rest 



assured that it is a regular habit, and. he 
hatUe witli it or to ehajige his pony. 

Eiddng ia much more common among pon 
of those Utile animals are given to practise 
to the teasing of their young masters that 
the cauao, there can he no doubt tliat it 
Someljmes it exists as a regular attempt to 
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ea than rearing, and very many 
t. It is perhaps partly owing 
t is so common ; but whatever 
is too prevalent ajnoug them, 
unhorse the rider, which is a 




ing the bit, and at 



TBry troublesome habit, and one very difficult to hreak, because it so often 
succeeds that the pony is tempted to try again. When this vice ia met 
10 rider shojild do all in his power to keep his pony's head up, by jork- 
time he should ait well back, with his feet well 
forward. When the habit ia a very had one, a cloth or coat may be rolled 
up and strapped in front of the saddle, by which the rider ia aided in keep- 
ing his seat ; but unless the trick is very violently carried out, ho had better 
trust to his kneea in holding oa. When kicking is only the result of high 
spirits and " freslmess," the boat remedy is a amart gaEop, which soon stops 
all these pranka, and makes the moat riotous animal quiet. 

Shying is also very common among ponies, and in them ia often the result 
of cunning, which leads them to pretend a greater degree of shyneaa than 
they really possess. Tho heat mode of treatment is to take as little aoticB 
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as poHsible of tho shying, but carefully to make the poay piaa the object at 
wliieh he is looking, without regarding how thia is effected: The whip should 
seldom be used at all, and never after tho object is passed. 

BoIUti^, or Emning Away, is often tha result of want of eiareise, but 
Bometiniea it is a srstei*:tic vice, leading to such Bcenes as the ono hero 
represented. A powerfulbit and a steady seat, with good hands, are thebost 
meaoa of grappUng with this habit, which is sometiuies a very dangerous 
one. If the pooj- really runs away, tho rider should not pull dead at his 
mouth, but should relai Ma hold for a short time, and then take a sharp 
pull, which is often eOfectuaL A good gallop until he is tired will often cure 
a runaway for the rest of his life. There are a Tariety of bits intended ex- 
pressly to counteract this vice ; but nothing ia perfectly effectual where there 
is a determination to run away. A nose-band has lately been Invented for 
tho purpose, which answers very well It consists of a long nose-band 
which crosses behind the jaw and then hooka on to the bit, hi tho same 
way aa the ordinary ewb-chain. When the rein is pulled hard, this nose- 
band is drawn tight round tho jaw, by which the mouth is clMod, and the 
port is proased strongly against tlie roof of the mouth, causii^ a great dogreo 
of pain, sufficient to slop most horses. This powerful remedy, whidi haa 
been named tho Bucophalus noac-band, should not lightly be used; but m 
the case of a runaway horse, or pony, it Is a really esaeacious one. A similar 
arraDgemenl, known as the Mexican bit, is somotimes used, aud ia even 
lejuat mentioned. 
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The nsual camagB driven ■with one lorse, — and our yoimg readers should 
have some eiperience before they attempt a pair,— is the bu^y, or Tort 
wagon. In addition to this there are pliaetona, gig-phactona, rockaways, and 
othera, hut all have the aama harness, and are managefl in tlio eamo way, so 
tliat tho directions for one wffl answer for all the rest. 

The horse is attached to a, buggy by means of a set of hamesa. By an 
GsaminatioJi of the engravings, with tha Icttors of reference attached, our 
readers wUl learn the namea of tho component parta of lliis, and ita adjust- 
mont (See page 124.) 

They will see that the hameaa is divided into, 1st, tho driving or guiding 
part; 2d, the drawing part; and 3d, that for holding up the shafts. The 
driving part comprises the bridle and reins. Tho bridle is made up of a front 
piece (U),.a head-piece (V), two oheek-piecea and winters (P and Q), a 
nose-band (S), aad a throat-last (E). The chect-piepBa are buckled to the 
bit, which is generally a strong curb, by means of leather loops, eaUei 
billets, as alao are the drivii^-roins (W), and the boaring-rein, which is at- 
tadied to a separate bit, cdled the bridoon (a plaiu snaifie), and then is 
hooked to the pad-hook. This ia now very gbneraOy dispensed with, but 
for yoiir^ drivers it ia often desirable, when they have not strength to check 
the fall of a horse. The drawing parts consist of a padded oval ring fitted to 
the shoulders, and called the coilar (A), sometimes replaced by a padded strap 
across Oie chest, called the breast-strap (S, Fig.2). On the collar are fastened 
two iron bars called ha.mes (C), by moans of a strap at the top and bottom 
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(DD), and these hames have a ring In tha upper part for tho reins io pasa 
tbioi^li, called tlie hame teret (E), and nearer the lower part, a strong ajm 




of iron, covered with a coating of brass, silver, or leafJier, wiuch receives in 
its eye the tug of Uie trace (F). The trace (G) is a long and strong strap of 





double leather, stitcheil, which runs from the collar to the drawing bar, and 
may be lei^ioned or Bhorl«ued bj s. buckle, Tbe sopportiog and backing 
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part cODsists of tiie pad or saddle (H), Eomewhst Edmilar in prininple to the 
riding saddle, but much uarrower aud lighter. This has two rtags for 
the reins, called the terete (I), and a book (J), for Ibe bearing- rein, all at 
the top. It la fastened to tho borso hj a belly-band (K), and at the 
botk of it there is an eye for tlie crupper, whicb is a leather strap from it to 
tbo tail, round the root of which it passes, and tliua holds the pad from 
pressing forward. Through the middle of the pad passes a strong leather 
strap, caUod the back-baud (L), which is attached to a buckle and strong 
loop on each side, called tho ehafl-tug (M), by which the shaft J3 supported 
and also kept back from pressii^ upon the horse's quarters, in which latter 
olHce it is sometimes assisted by a leather strap pas^g round tbeso parts, 
and buckled on each side, either to the shaft or to its tug, and called the 
breeching (N) ; a kicking-strap is sometimes subslitutod for Hio common 
breeching, or added to it, as shown at o (Fig. \). 

PUTTING TO. 
Before driving, it is necessary Oiat tho horse or pony should be "put to," 
which is effected aa follows; 1st, slip the Ehafts through tho tugs, or, if there 
are hooks, drop them down into them ; 2d, put tho traces on te tbo drawing- 
bar, either hooking them on, or else shpping them on to the eyes, and being 
careful to place the leather stops in these to prevent the trace coming off; 
3d, buckle the heUy-band suEEcienHy tight; and 4th, buckle the kicking- 
strap, or breeching, if either tt used. After Ihia, the reins are taken from 
tho terots, where they were previously placed, and the horse is ready. 

DIRECTIONS FOR BurVING. 

In driving, the reins are held differently from the mode already described 

aa usodin riding, the fore-linger being first placed between them, and then both 




tiie reins are grasped by all the other fingers, and the near aide rein is also 
held firmly against the fore-Anger by means of the thumb. In this way, 
on BO emergency, tho near ot left rein may be pulled by itself, by holding it 
firmly with the thumb, and suffiaring tlie other, or off rein, to slip through 
the fingers, or vice versa. 
Whilst turning, or when driving a high-oouraged horse, ajid in critical stto- 
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ations generaliy, the right hand muat be at ail tiioes called to the assistance 
of tho left; tlius, the reina being grasped as before EtateiJ, you pass Cie 
EeeoQd and third fingers between them, and Joosemng j'our hold on tl:e off 
rein a little, let the right hand havo complete command of ita guidance, still', 
however, firmly holding both rems in your left ; Has posilion givea you great 
power over yoar horse. _, 

STARTING. 

Holding your reins with both hands, start yourhoree either by your voice 
or by the reins, genHy feeling his mouth, bnt neither puUii^ at it nor jerls- 
ing the reina. Many high-coutaged horses have been made halkers by the 
stupidity of a driver. If a young horse's mouth ia hurt by the driver check- 
ing him every time he starts, he will bo sure to incur some vice ; the habit 
)r of baiting, will moat probably be the result. The learner may 
;, however, he refuses to start, wiiat then ia lo bo done?" 
We reply, have patietieo ; let the groom lead him off, caress him, speak 
quietly, and encourage him to proceed, and if he pressea on one side, as if 
he wanted to go round, turn him round, if there bo room, and as Boon 
as he has his head the right way, give him his liberty, and by the voice 
or whip urge him to proceed. Much must hero bo left to the judgment; a 
touch with the whip in such circumstancea wonld make some horses jib, 
while it would Immedialclj start others ; some it would be advisable to ui^e 
only with the voice, and to have o, person to push the bu^y on, so that the 
collar should scarcely touch the shoulder in starting. Supposing there is not 
room for the horse to turn, and he persist in his attempt to do so, we have 
always found it beat in such a case to desire the groom to lot hia head alone, 
and t« go to the side toward which the horse is inclined to turn, and then 
push against the extreme end of the shaft; if he does this, speaking quietly 
to him all the time, forty-nine horses out of fifty, that are not irreclaimable 
balkera, will after a short acruggle proceed. The sooner you get rid of a 
confirmed jibber the better: no quality such a brute can possess would 
repay you for the trouble the vice occasions ; which is besides always a dan- 
gerous one. 

THE ROAD. 

Having started your horse, keep your ey^a open, looldng well before you, 
not merely for the purpose of avoiding other carriages, but looking up the 
road, and on each side of it, so as to notice if there be any impediment to 
your horse's progress; any loose stones which ho might tread upon, and 
thereby he thrown down ; any sudden riaii^a or fallings in tlie road, or any 
object which might frighten him. Always keep your horse well in hand, 
that is, feci his moutlt; if you do not you are never prepared for emer- 
gencies; if ho stumbles, you cannot help Wm to recover his legs; if he 
starts, you cannot cheek him. But in keeping him in hand, as it is called, 
you may still fall into error, for if tho horse be very light in the mouth there 
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is a probability tliat an ineiperienced person may eo check him, as not only 
to impede Ms progress, but to put him out of temper; and as notiir^ la 
more difficult for a noyica to manage tban a very light-mouthed horae, when 
he once takes it in his head to have hia own way, you must bo carefiil 
merely to feel hij mouth so as to have the reins at command, but still not 
sufficiently tight to check him. This is called drivu^with a light hand, and 
indeed is the perfection of driving, when it has become so habitual as to 
have assumed the character of "a style," Toimgdrivcrs, inattemptlugthis, 
will frequently aUow their horses to run from one side of the road to the other ; 
or, if their peregrinations do not embrace the w-hole of the road, they allow 
their horse (in fact malta him) to sidle al:)Out in such a maimer, that if they 
were to look at the traolt of their wheels, they would be astonished at what 
they had been, doing. This must be avoided ; as nothing is so ungraceful 
as to see a carriage yawing from side to side. A little thought will, more- 
over, convince you how much unnecessary groimd you have gone over by 
this practice. Holding in hand sometimes produces another liid practice, 
parScularly if your horse's mouth is not delicate ; it gets him iuto the habit 
of hailing in your arms, and bormg conttoually upon the bit, mitil hia mouth 
becomes eo callous, that if ho stumbles he must come down, unless you can 
hold him up by main strength— a feat only to be achieved by a young Her- 
culoa. This may bo avoided sometimes by keeping the bit moving in hia 
mouth, but more freqiiently by cot unnecessarily pulling at the rein; many 
a horse has becorae an arrant bore from this practice. If the roins are held 
with both hands, as before directed, you will have much more command of 
them, and a little attention will prevent these inconveniences. 

But the tyro may perhaps say, " But if my horse will hang in my arms, 
what ami to do then?" The beat plan to adopt is the following. We will 
premiae, that whensTsr your horse has a vice or a fault, you should consider 
what originated it; and this being discovered, a remedy will very frequently 
be found. In the case ui question, tho fault is often produced by bad driv- 
ing, and often from tho horse never having been properly bitted ; in either 
case the advice we are about to give will generally be useful, particularly 
if tho horse be properly driven when ho is put in harness. When the 
horse is in his stable, lot him, for three or four hours a day, stand with his 
head fastened to the pillar reins, and with a colt bit in his mouth ; with this 
he will play, by continual^ rolling it about in hia mouth, and straining on 
the reins ; he thus becomes familiarljed to the bit, and regards it, if we may 
so say, as a source of amusement rather than of torture. Trom Ijeing thus 
accustomed to the bit when he is not in motion, and when boring on it 
would become t>ainful, ho forgets his former habit an'l "i^l ^"^"^ ^'''e bit 
lightly in his mouth when at work. This process is technically termed bit- 
ing bim , and if persevered in, and tho horse bo properly driiKti, the evil will 
most probably be remedied thereby. Sometimes, chaagu:^ the bit will have 
agoodefibct; if he has been used to a port bit, tryasnafBe; if he bo hard 
mouthed, and an ordinary snafHe is not of sufllcient power, a ring snaffle 
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will generally be effective. Tflicn a liocsa bocea to ono side of the road, let 
U3 Btrongij advise tlie young driver never to adopt that ucphlloaopMca! 
and aenselesa plan of whipping him on the neck upon the side to which ha 
ia borii^. Wo ETant that the lash drives him over for the moment, 
lliat ia, if to will Ijear wljipping, but this, continually repeateil, has a bad 
effect on both horso and drircr. It either irritates or dispirits the horse, 
and fatigues both patties; and every ono knows that when dogging onco 
commences, a man vory soon loses his temper, and from a coacliman he ia 
apt to forget himself, and become a brute, Wbippmg will not remedy the 
evil ; the horse gets more and more weary, and even if he does not become 
restive, he will soon become knocked up. If the plans just referred to will 
not cure him ; or rather, if ho bo incurable, part with Tiiin, for whoever 
keeps a horse for comfort and pleasure, will find his object defeated by 
driving such an animaL Such horses may prove useful in business from 
some good qualities they may possess; but a horso driven for pleasure 
should never have a vice that will compel his maBter to work as hard as a 
blacksmith. We have been speaking of a horse working alone in e, bug^ 
or rockaway. When working in double harness, you can proront much of 
the inconvenience by having a check-rein fastened to the other horse's 
icrct; the same remedy holds, in this case, to a horse that is always boring 
to one side of a road, when workir^ in double harness. Observation will, 
however, show you that in tJie one case flie check-reiu had better be fixed 
to the trace, in the other to the tereL A few words may here be said aa to 
the cause of a horse's boring to one side. It ia treq.ucntly the result of 
weakness, and many a horse will do it aa he gets weary, who will not when 
he starts. Sometimes the moutb. is harder upon one side than the other, 
wiiich will make him flinch from the softer side ; a light baud will fend to 
remedy this ; but if he be driven with a port bitj placing the rein which ia 
on the soft side of the mouth right up to the cheek, and the other a bar or 
two below, will probably prevent any unpleasantness or any danger, partic- 
ularly if the horse be driven with care. But sueh a horse is by no means to 
be desired; if he should stumble, or if, from any circumstance, It ia neoeasary 
to pull him up sharply, an inexperienced hand may make him jump to one side 
of the road by not having presence of mind to recollect his fault, and foiget- 
ting to pull strongest upon the hard aide of the mouth. An eiperienced 
hand will feel, as it were intuitively, the eaact force which each side of the 
mouth wUl bear. 

DIFFICULT SITUATIONS FOR TOUNG D.EIVERS. 

We will now proceed to notice what may ho accurately classed under the 
above denomination. 

Tuiking ike bii, and rwrning away. — Some iil-teinpered horses will become 
violent upon being in any manner put out of their way — sueli, for inaiance, 
aa being suddenly stopped two or three times within a short distance, or 
receiving a sudden cut with the whip ; but instead of exhibiting Uub vio- 
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fence bj rearing or kicking, they will eeize the bit in tieir mouths, eloaa 
flgainet lie tusk, and run violently to one side of the road, as if wiUi Itie 
intention of landing you in a dilcii, or giving you a resting-placo in n shop 
window. Your best mode is to stop them at once by a quiet pull, Bpeakii^ 
softly, ai if nothing were the matter; and. then ooai Uiem into good tem- 
per until you get home, when we will presently explain to you how to pre- 
vent the like again. If tliis cannot be done, give liiem the head for a mo- 
ment (a short one it must be), and after bestowing a violent switch across 
the ears, snatch the reins suddenly toward the sido to whidi the horse is 
boring, which will probably, from the surprise, disengage the bit, and ena- 
ble you almost simultaneously either to puli him up, or draw him away from 
the danger. Tou will observe we have said on the aide lo mhich lie is pres- 
sing, for it would be all but impossible to draw him to the other ; for aucJi 
a brute always seizes the bit by the branch or side which is ceit to tha 
place he is running to, knowing, or rather thinking, you will piUl the other 
rein, in which case the side of the face would aid him in resisting your 
efforts. The remedy for this is a ring bit, for it has no branches for the 
horse to get hold of, and if he merely seizes that part of the bit which is in 
his mouth, a sudden jerk will instajitly disengage it, that is, if it he done with 
sufficient decision ; but our experience teaches us, that ia ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the horse will not attempt this ; he misses the branches, 
and is disappointed and abashed at not being able to play the old trick. 

Frequently, however, a horse tusks the bit, as it is called, with the view 
of boiling ; it you cannot disengage the bit in the way directed, you have 
only to stop him as quickly as you can. Recollect, however, that a contin- 
ual dead pull will never slop a runaway horse, unless indeed you have the 
strength of Hercules; his mouth soon becomes callous to the action of the 
sharpest bit Nor is it proper to keep jerking a horse under such <arcum- 
stances, as that would rather urge liim to increase his speed. The ordinary 
mode Is to tako the reins short in your hands, and tlien, by a sudden, steady 
movement of the body baoKward, ejterling at the same time all the Etreagth. 
of the anna, endeavor to pull him up ; this, repeated two or three tjmes, 
will generally he effectual. Suppose it not to succeed, adopt the following 
plan, by which we have stopped many a determined bolter who had hid 
dellance to more than one reputed whip. Cross the reins in your iiands, 
that is, place the right rein in the left hand, the left i«tthe right hand, lake 
them very short, and then suddenly pat all your strength to them with a 
sudden jerk, but continue the pressure, violently sawing them at the sama 
time; if this will not bring the horse to his haunches at the first attempt, 
let him partially have his head — that is, sufQciently slacken your pull to 
give Ills mouth time to recover its feeling— and then repeat the effort. We 
never knew a horse that we could not stop by this method, which, tliough 
not very graceful, is very effective. ■ -* 

StvmbliTig ani Slipping.— It your horse be kept well in hand, you will 
generally be able to keep him from absolutely oommg down. Tou will 
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naturally put more force to your pull upon Ma mating the stufflble, and this 
jerk, if Bucpeeded by a strong, continuous aid, generally keeps inn on his 
legs ; a smart stroke witli the whip should folloH', to remind him Uiat hia 
carelessness is not to be repeatod. A horse that is apt to stumble, or evea 
ono that from Ma form is likely to stumble, should not only always ba 
kept well in hand, but also be kept alive, by now and then bein j reminded, 
without actually punishing him, that his driver liaa a whip in hia hand. A 
horse wilh his head set too forward, that is, low in the withers, ia almoat 
sure to come down sooner or later, particularly if hia fore legs stand at all 
under him,_ as it ia fcchnically termed, that is, slanting a little inward. 
Stumbling, however, be it remembered, ia totally distinct from slipping j the 
atone pavement wU! give the tyro plenty of opportunity to perceive tho dif- 
ference. If a horse sUpa, a sudden jerk will probably tlirow him down ; 
in such a case the driver must aid the horse by a strong, steady hold, 
letting him, as it were, lean on the bit to help himself to stand. It requires 
some nerve thus to aid the horse, without being induced to jerk him by the 
auddennesa of tho slip. 

JibbiTig, iir Bulking. — Demosthenes, on being asked what was the aou! of 
oratory, answered, "Action, action, action 1" If we aroasked what is the best 
mode to adopt with a jibber, we sliould Bay, Paticnec, patienoe, patience 1 
This, hiwever, must bo qualified by the temper of the horse. Some balkera 
(but very few) may bo started by sudden and severe whipping ; ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred it will render a jibber restive, mischievous, or obsti- 
nate. Experience only can dictate the management of such animals. Some 
wiU start after wailing for a short time, having tJieir head free ; coaling ia 
generally the best means, and, as before s^d, have patience, and do not be in 
too great a hurry to start. Some may bo started by being turned round, and 
others by being backed for a short distance. Many think it a good plan to 
punish a jibber when ho is once started ; out experience proves the eontrary, 
for, depend upon it, he will recollect this neit time, and will not fail furtlier 
to eserciac your patience, for fear of the fl<^;ging. 

Kicking — An experienced eye can generally teh if a horse ia likely to 
kick, and aJao when he is about to kick. We, however, always drive with 
a kieking-strap, and would recommend the practice. When a horse atlempta 
to kick, you must hold Imn well in hand, and lay tlie whip well mto him 
about the ears, ratini^ him at tho same tune with a loud voice ', this plan wa 
have generally found eflbotiva. We would, however, recommend the young 
driver first to try tho rating without ths whipping ; the voice iVequently has a 
wonderM effect upon a horse. Be sure, however, to keep him well in hand, 

jSeorfjifl.— Little can be done in harness with a determined rearer. When 
he tries to rear, if you have room give hun a half turn, this will make him 
move his hind legs, and will consequently bring him down; you will find a 
series of Ifirns punish and surptiso him more than any thing else. When 
you have once got liim on the move, with his head the tiglit way, you can 
punish Iiim with the whip, if he is one that you arc sure you can manage i 
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if not, you liaJ better leare well alone. With respect to rearing in double 
iamcss, we will here obaerre, the best way to act is to push the otlier horse 
forward, and BOOtlie the restive one, until fou have fairly got him on | 70U 
vim then punish or cot, accorduig to jour judgment, but not without refei;- 
cnce to jour ability to manage the horaea. 

Skying. — Before a horse starts at an7 thing on the side of, or lying 
on the rond, he usually gives some notice of his intention, by cocking 
Jiis ears, and bonding Lis head toward the objeci. As sooa as the driver 
perceives these signs of uneasiness, ]ie sliould be upon his guard to prevent 
u sudden turn round, er flying to one side, which Mfould erideolly be dan- 
gerous; and not only on this account should he bo attentive, but because 
each timo the horse violently shies, the habit is in progress of being con- 
firmed. As soon, thersforo, as s, horse aocustomod to shy gives notice of 
uneasiness, ho should he coaied up to the object of bis terror, bo that 
he may perceive its hannlessness ; let him deliberately stand and view It, 
and if he cannot he got to it, let it, if possible, be brought to him, and tiien 
replaced in its former position ; thus let him be induced to go up to it by 
care and kindness befpre it is passed, and you will generally find that n repe- 
tition of this practice wiil greatly improve, if it do not cure him; but by 
no means flog or force him up to it — let hira take his time. We are now, of 
course, speaking of a horse whoso sight is perfect. Some horses shy ftom 
having an imperfect vision ; in fact, because they are going blind, and the 
sight is affected; and we would, therefore, advise a young driver to have 
his horse's eyes eiamined (if he is unable to esamine them himself}, when- 
ever this shying is violent after a few lessons of the nature before detailed. 
We do not moan to say (hat there are not horses so timid that they cannot 
be broiien of this bad praclioe ; but wo do say that most horses ihay ho, 
if taken m time, and also that nine out of ten of these animals owe their vioe 
to bad breaking, or bad drivers. 
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The art of the airier is variecl 'by oircumBtaiioes. To be successful, it 
must be based on a knowledge of thohttbita of fish— different Eshes having 
different tastes, lUid oven the saiuo kiud of fishes diEfaring in habits, when 
placed in diEferem localities. It is our ictentiou to give general information 
on the subject, through which a smart bnj, by using his eyes and judgment^ 
may beoonie an accomplished angler. 

.3 of the angler ore as followa : 



THE ROD. 



sh, — ohubp, dace, roach, minnows, Eunfish, .ind small white 
f alder or willow rod, about eijrht feet Id ieugth, will answer; 
g- hirger fish, a carefully made rod is necessary. Besides, it 
table to have a nioo rod. It can be had at the shops where 
g-tackle, in great variety of shape and price. One wij.h four 
3 — the butt and two succeeding pieces of ash, and the last 



joints or tip, of lanoewood— wai be the beat for ordinary purposes. It 
should hare two tips, one short and one long. The wood ahould be straight- 
grained, and each joint should have eyes, through which tbe line will run 
easily. A rod of cane, without joints, ia esceedicgly good, if it can he kept 
near the Bshing-ground, as it ia not very portable. 'WTiatever the material, 
the rod should be straight, tapering from butt to point, tight in the joints, 
and have a good spring to it. 

THE REEL. 

Very good fish have been canght 




hi 
an m g his ca 
tain. Without i , y ju would 
many a lai^e fish, who would snap 

jour taut, short line. The reel is generally made of brass, but sometimes 
of German silver, and maybe either plain or multipljiag. The latter ia 
best, but, being complei, ia liable to get out of order. The plain iiuported 
reel is very good ; but if you are able to obtain a muliiplyjcg reel, get an 
American one, aa those made in England are very apt to be filled with 
bra-^s internal wheels, the cogs of which soon give way. A reel that will 
hold aljout fifty yards of line is enoi^h for a boy's purpose. 

THE LINE. 
Different lines are required for diEferont fish. For catching shiners, a 
stout piece of homespun thread will answer, and with this, and a No. 
11 hoolr, you can capture a half-pound sunflsli, or perch, if need be. Sea- 
grass ia also a good material for a short line of, say, twenty feet. For your 
Diain line, a plaited silk:, or well-twisted hemp, is best, measuring fifty 
yards. It should be IjoEed in linseed oQ before Ijeing used, which will add 
10 its darability, and render it less liable to tink. To catch large pike or 
musItelunjBii, where you troll for them, you want a stout cotKraorhemp 

THE nOOK, 
Tour hook has to bo proportioned to tlie limd of flah you catoh, and will 
vary from the little fly hook. No. 12, up to the salmon. No. 0, whioh is large 
enough for any fishing a boy will over get. As to the style, the Limeriok 
(A B) is decidedly our favorite ; although, for some fishing, the Kirby (C) 
is eicellont. The Limerick has^ curve eilending IVom the shank to tha 



bottom of Ihe bend, which tl 
riWB up nearlj atrdglit, aai it 



i up at an angle ; while the Kirbf 
a Blight turn outwards. 






The Bizea of both kindg of hooka ; 

There is also a pattern caJled. thi 
with Southern flshermeD. It ia s\ 
barb, and is longer in the ehank thai 

After getting the kind of hoot t 



Virginia hook, which 13 veiy popular 
aped like the Kirby, with a Limerick 

suit'your fancy, leat each iadividual 
hook, and see that it has a good temper, ^nd tliat the point is sharp and 

SINKEES, OR DIPSIES. 

Those are of Tarioua sizea, from a small shot, half split, andthen dosed 

on the line, to a hea^ lead, of a pound or more, used in eea-fishing. A 

awifel sinker is best, as it prevents the line ftom being entangled, and, if 

you troll, idds in spinning the bait 

SWIVELS. 
These are Tery necessary. They are generally made of blued sl«el, or 
brass, and should tie placed at various parts of tlie line, 'one being within a 
Ibot or ^hteen inches of the hmt. 

PLOATS. 
are usually made of corks or quills — 
8 of red cedar or white pine, and are 
either egg-shaped, or made like two iong, nar- 
row eooes, jomed at their basea. For small flsh, 
the q^uill-doat la preferable; and for very large 
fish, the red cedar, hollowed out. 

I.EADEES. 
The leaders, to which the hooks are attaolied, 
ar^made either of twisted hora«-hair, sea-grass, 
or ailk-worm gut — the latter being the most ele- 
gant material, almost imperceptible in water, 
and necessary in taking shy fish. 

NETS. 

Tiie only two nets are the landing and bait Their uses are eipressed in 

th^ names. The labding-net ia a purse-like net, with a tbree-eij^tha of ao 
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esh, and is made about BisteeE inches m diameter Mid two feet in 
3 wire ring, and attached to a l%ht but atrong; 




hickory handle, five feat loi^. The bajt-aet is similar, but somewhat 
amailer, and has a quarter of an inch mesh. 

GAFF-HOOK. 
This is a bent hook, about four inches loi^, with a six-feet liandle, by 
which you get a purdmae in the gilla of a big fish, and bo land Mm. 

THE CLEARING-RING. 
This is a ring weighing ftom a quarter of a pound to sLe ounces, which is 
tied to a stout cord, and when the lino i9 caught in some obstacle under 
water, is placed around the line, and sent down to clear the way. 

BAITS, 

The ordinary liait in common fishing is the angle-worm, as it is called, 
which may be dug up in any loamy soil, especially in damp situations, or 
found by rolling over li^s, or lifting plank that have lain for some time on 
the ground. There are other specios of worms sometimes used, such aa the 
IrandUng, which you will find about old dung-heaps, and the maTsh-uiarm, 
which has a broader, flatter tail than the ai^le-wono. 

The white grub-worm, which will bo found under old decayed Ic^s, 
stumps, and in fresMyploughed ground, is much approved by some, bat we 
never found it of much use. 

The grasshopper, used without a sinker, so aa to float on the surface, ia a 
killing bait for trout^ and the large sunfish, red-eyes, or yellow parch. Sun- 
fish will rise readily, too, at the common black cricket, if it be left Boating 
on the surface. 

Minnows, gudgeons, shiners, and dace are all used as bait, and chub for 
large fish. They must be put on aliTC, 

In baiting with a minnow, do not put the hook through the back, fin, or 
body, OS recommended by most writers. Your bait will die sooner, indeed, 
will inevitably die. By baiting in the proper manner, your bait wiU live as 
long aa wanted, and if you do not fancy him, may be released carePilly. and 
sent about his business, none the worse for it A writer oa this subject 
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" Your game-flsh takea his prey by swallowing it head foremost, not liking 
the pricklea of the doraal fin to stick in his belly. So I inaert my hook 
carefully in tke gill-corer of my bait, which the little fellow hardly feels, 
and let him play about, until Mr, Gristee, Hr, Lucioperca, or Mr. Salmo call 
for hia breakfast." 

Siiad-roc is an eioeHent bait in its season for striped bass, or rock-fish, 
trout, and white pefch. 

In salt or brackisb water, the soft or shedder crab, the shrimp, the soft 
and hard clam, are much used. 

Dough, or doug-U and cheoEe, mixed with cotton, is capita for many 
ground-fish. 

A frog, either whole or in parts, is capital for pike, pickerel, or pike-perch, 



Spoon-bait consists of the bowl of a epooc, silvered on the conves, and 
pMnted red on the concave side, irith one or two hooks fastened at the top 
end, and set on the line. Drawn nuietly through the water, the black bass 
and pickerel dart at it readily. 

In addition to these, there is the arti&eial Dy, the most elegant of all 
b«ts for trout and salmon, and a great many others, which a smart boy will 
find in the woods and about the streams, in the shape of flies and beetles. 
The three main baits are, however, artificial flies, earth-worms, and small 
flsh. In getting liie latter, remember that small flsh with stifT, prickly 
back-flns, such as sticklebacks and Buufish, are of littlo use, no large fish 
liking to have his throat lacerated with the sharp spines. Even that vora- 
cious fellow, the pike, will hardly venture on a yow^ sunflsh, however 
hungry he may be. e 

MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 
Besidoa the foregoing, you will' want a diagoi^r, to aid you in getthig out 
the hook when swallowed very far ; and yon should have with you always 
a littlo leather ease, containing, besides your estra hooks, etc., a pair of 
small phers, scissors, some shoemaker's wai in a, piece of soft leather, and 
a piece of stout cord, to be. waned and wrapped around your rod, in case it 
should break, and you would need to splice it. A flsh-baaketi and conve- 
niences of that sort, should be provided. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

Look out for wind and weather. The south wind, and after that the west, 
to considered the best by all experienced anglers, from Walton down, and a 
cloudy, though not a cold day, is ect down as favorable. Tmh are whimsi- 
cal, however, or it may be have fits of hui^r, for we have had fine fishing 
on a oold day, with an east wind ; and have filled our basket when the sun 
was beaming down scorcliingly and not a cloud in the sky. The beat time 
of day is early in the morning, and lata in the aflemooiL 

Be cautious. Fish are shy. Never show yourself near where the fish 
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tie if you can help it. Pisli, liko the Irishman's gun, was made to shoot 
round a comer. Many a big trout, or huge hlack baas, has been captured, 
while he lay hidden under an OTOrlianging bank, by the skaful angler drop- 
ping or casting his bait gently in his vicinity. Kever lot your shadow fjll 
in the water, and if you cannot Ssh with your face to the sun, take shelter 
behind a tree, bush, or rock. 

Have on good boota and woollen stockii^s, the former to keep out the 
water, and the latter, in case it does get in, to let it do you as little mischief 
as possible. Have plenty of sparo hooks and leaders, with an eitra float, 
sinker, and swivel, to make up any unespeoted loss, and always be provided 
with an abundance of bait. 

With these remarks, we come to the various kinds of flsh to be mut with 
in different parts of the United States. 

THE SALMON. 

This, the noblest of all hhh la to I f 5 nd n but n, few placos n tbis 

country. It is confined to the States of Maine C al forms, and Oregon and 

some of the "Western lakes. Occasionally a few make their way up the 
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Hudson The tune of tafcu^ them is from April to Julv and they are 
treited, like the trout, either to the flv worm^i or minnows. Tou ^vant a 
hf avy rod, w th a verv large reel, and irom three to s i hundred feet of line 
A swivel sinker and cedar float are to bo used, when yo i f sh n th live bait^ 
and your hook is a No. 0,1, 3, or 3, Limerick, with a strong leader of twisted 
gut, from three to aii feet in length. For fly-fishing, you must use a swivel 
instead oT a swivel sinker, aiid, of course, no float 

For worm-fishing, put on your worm head first, and leave about a half 
Inch of the tail to wriggle; throw it gently in the current, draw it up 
quietly after it has floated down, keeping the bait continually in motion. 
Keep a tight line when he bites, but do not strike too soon. Allow him to 
gorge, then strike suddenly and sharply. If the bite should l>e only a sud- 
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den jerk, pay ao attention to il^-it is merely a nibble. Wfdt patiently, and 
he will call ^aia. If ho does, look sliarp. Play him gently but firmly. 
Lot him have huo enough as he gooa from you, but aa he returns reel up. 
E«ip hira clear of Etum{a and rocks ; be patient, and aa cool as you can. 
At length ho will exhaust himaelC Draw him gently to shore, put the hook 
' of your gaff in bia giUa, and land liim. 

THE 'LAKE TROUT. 

This is found in a few lates in the Middle and Northern States, and dif- 

ftra ftom the Mackinaw trout, with which it m often confounded. It is 

blackish, with many gray spots, body comparatively short ; its baolt-fin haa 

a sinuous toargin, and its length is two to four feet. It is taken in the same 

* THE MACKINAW TROUT. 
This fish is dark-grav above of a li-'ht ash gray or cream color on cMn, 
throat, and belly ; the back and a doa ha ng many 1 gh e gra b own, or 
<Krty white spots, which do not show them e on ttie fia a n the iake 




trout. The breast and belly-fina are yellowish; teeth, gums, and mouth 
of ^purplish tinge; length two to five feeL It has a finer flavor than tlio 

For this fish you want a heavy rod, and apoon-bait or revolver. You 
troll for him, or you can use the largo minnow. Tour line must be stout. 
Tou manage your fish aa in taking any other sahnon — for a member of the 
salmon family he ia, and a fine one at that. 

COMMON BROOK TROUT. 
This flail ia too well known to need degeripfion. A variety is the 
BLACK TROUT, 
Which seems to be Ihe same flah, modified by its dwelling-place, which is in 



muddy at 



d ponds principally. Then, there is 
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. BOLBO TBOUT. lay 

HBLBt) TKOUT, 
Witt a forked tral, dusky bwd;, yellowish beOy fin, aU ihe other lines palish 
purple, and grows from Wo to four feet long. It is to be taken after the 
faBhion of the lake trout. 

The best time for taking the common trout is from April to Ai^ust, or, if 
it be mild weather, as early as March. You may capture this fish in one of 
thrca wajE ; — 

lbp.A«gling.-~TUs is done with an artificial or natural fly, grasshopper, 
cricket, or other emaU insect to b6 found near water-courses or ponds. Middk- 
Angling is done with a shiner, minnow, or shrimp ; and Itoitom imag wilh 

Fly fishing is the perfection of liahing, especially witJi the artiSeial ily. 
Ton use a stout rod, fe.ra ten to twelve feet long; your reel has on from 
thirty to fiiV yards of fine silk, grass, or hair line, with a yard long leader, 
and your fly or flies set on veiy fine gut. Cast your line with the fly before 
you and do it so dexterously that tho By will fall lightly on the water, and 
as little line with it as possible. This dexterity can only bo acquired by 
practice. Your line should be about half as long again as your rod, thougb, 
as you acquire skill, and want to cast at some likely looking hole at a dis- 
tance jou lengthen it. If you see a fish rise at a natural fly, throw a yard 
or BO above him, so as to let your fly fioat to him naturally. Fish, when you 
can, down the stream. 

In throwing the fly, a ratrat important pomt, raise tlie arm weU up, with- 
out laboring with the body; send the fly both backward and forward, by 
a sudden spring of the wrist. Do not draw (he fly too near, or you lose 
your purchase for sendmg it back, and therefore requite an eitra sweep hi 
the air before you can get it into play agaia If, after sending it back, you 
mate the counterspring too soon, you will crack off your taU-Sy; if a mo- 
ment toolate, your line will fall in the water in a heavy and slovenly manner. 
The knack of catehing the proper time is what you want to leam, and that 
can only be done by a little carefW pracWoe. When a skilful fishemian 
makes his cast, the extreme end of the castmg-lme reaches the water first, 
and thla is as it should be ; and when it is so, the line falls hghUy and almost 
unperceived upon the water. 

Wa should recommcDd beginners to put their rod togetlier, draw their hno 
through the rii^s some ten or twelve feet, and practise without eastmg-hne 
on some grass-plot, until Hiey find that they can obtain the necessary skUl 
without makit« a crack like a coachman. Throwing the fly should also bo 
practised with the left hand, aa it will often bo found a great reUef. To 
change hands will also enable you to fish with the one nest the river, on 
whichever side you may be, and whether you go up or down. Ait^r the fol- 
lowing hints have been studied and you are perfect in them, you may com- 
mence the sport. Avoid going too dose to the water, if fhe stream is a 
small one, and never by any chance permit your shadow to be thrown on its 



Biirface, avajling yourself of stumps and rodts to Mds you whenever ayidl- 
able. No fish has keener sight than a trout ; and if he shouhl be on a ford 
feedii^, one ghmpse of the mtruder will send him to the depths of the 
neighboring pool or under some inaccessible rock, without the slightest de- 
Mre to renew h.a disturbed meal Always fish with the shortest possibie 
hue, as you are thereby enabled more certamly to strike your fish when he 
rises, which is done by an almost sunultaneous movement of the wrist, but 
nothmg more— you will at once perceive if the fish is stuck, and your move- 
, ment will be sufficient to make the hook take hold, but not to tear it from 
Its gri^ When a fish ia hooked, bo particdarly cautious that no sudden 
Btram is put on the hne, and keep cool and ready for any emergency If 
the trout IS strong and m prime condition, his first endeavors to free himself 
will be by throwing himself out of the water, and the angler must be weU 
prepared for this freiiuently saccessful plan. Immediately ho is above the 
Burfece, drop the point of your rod so as to give him a slack lino, for if the 
line should he taut and he strike it m his fall, he wiU invariably tear himself 
loose ; but at no other time should the line bo slack, as the hook, if not 
borne upon, is apt to work out. The next offort will probably he to run 
strong up stream : let him go, bearin]< sufficiently against hun to wear him 
out; as soon as he stops, wind in your spare line aa short as possible, 
ahnost to the casting-line, but on no account beyond; perhaps he will en- 
deavor to make another run, but each successive one will be more feeble 
than the previous— always taimg carefully in hne as soon as he halts ■ ho 
may now endeavor to go down to the bottom and get amongst rubbish, 
stones, etc, which must be carefully prevented by givin- .him the rod. so 
tiat all his efforts-will come upon its spring. If you have to move from the 
place where you hooked the fish to land him, always go domi stream, and 
^deavor to keep his head above water, and do not attempt to land hun till 
thoroughly exhausted. Mover attempt to lift your fish out by the line as 
the dead-weight will frequenfly break the hold, but use your 'landing-^t, 
which must be put under a«d behind, not attempting to raise it from the 
water tiU you Bee that he is m the pouch. 

t ^"^7,'^^ *^* '^'"^' ^™ "'^ ^ ^'^"^^ ""^ '^^ ^torter top, with 
a two yard leader, and a Limerick hook, from No. 2 to 5, aocording to the 
size of your bait. If you put on the bait in the old way, you must keep it 
itseT"*"™' ^"^ ^*™^ as we have -before described, the bait will move 

In bottom fishing, you may either east out, and draw gently m or let it 
remain stationary, if yonr worm be lively. Under banks, or near rocks, if 



tu„„ X. J " J- '.•'*'•<■■ uamia, or near rocKs, if 

to worm ta a,opp«lm cnM,, mj tta „gl„ ko.p hta„ir«-»a,,l, h. 
slands a chance of taking the finest trout 

The tin. to etptte, njen.noo wffl chow yo„ oetto, than «,, thing el.o 
Bo not dns bm „«, ,„n if ho be cn^ ac though ,„„ wanted to7.ll the 

hnafU ho IS eihauaed,otjou may loco both hook and loadet. 
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STRIPED BASS OR liOCEFISH. 




b, abounding ia lio rivers, bays, and inlets fWnn liia 
capes and bays of Florida to those of MaBsachusetts, and in. the epring of the 
Tear aaoeniilag the riTcra to spawn. The rod and tackle required is the Barao 
oa for the salmon, with a hook from Ko. to 3 , according to the game you 
are iikely to find. The bait h minnow, shiner, or shad-roe, and when in the 
baysormouthsof rivera, shedder crabs, shrimp, and shad-roo in tiieir season. 
In boat fishing, in Btill water, you use a cedar or large cork float, but in fish- 
ing at the bottom of dams or in swift currents, capital places, you have no 
float, and no other sinker than a plain swivel. 

You manage them, in striking aJid taking, like the salmon. They can ba 
caught also by trollmg, with either squid or spoon-bait, or minnow. 

PIKB. 




Cookie 



salmon, but properly 



PIKE-PERCH, 
WMch ia taken in the aaroe manner, and is a bold and game fish. They are 
in time at all seasons, except juat after their spawning in April and May, 
and may be taken even in winter bj making a hole in the ice. During the 
very hot siunmet months they will. not bite freely. 

You will want for piko-flshing a similar rod and lino to that used m catch- ' 
ing aalmon ; but the hook must be Eot on catgut, covered with wire, auoh 
as is used for the Bmallest-wired guitar-string, or the teeth of a large pike 
will saw it through. Ho %hts desperately, and you will need a ga£f gener- 
ally. If you attempt to take him without, grasp bim by putting your finger 
and thumb in hia two eyes. If you are not careful, ho will snap your finger 
either off, or wound it fearfully, and tliat, sometimes, when you think him 
osliauated. 

For bait you can use minnows, 
froga— he is not particular. An e: 
first three yards of your line, may be useful 

THE PEECII. 

In this famQy you will find the white, yellow, and black or red perch. In 

the Weat and Southwest, they call the black baea biarlc perch, but he ia a 




diCfetent fish, a grides and not a pcrea. Pcrch-fishing ia very pretty sport 
You do not require a very strong line, nor stout polo, and you will rarely, 
unless with a big foUow, have occasion to uso tlie reel IIo J3 a quick 
biter, and scarcely ever nibbles. Tho bait nay ho smaU mimiowE, shrimp, 
or worms — tho latter almost always good ';.i frcsli water. Great numbers 
ai-o taken ia ri™-, Sro-.n tho drrt hour b^-for j f.ia f.ao-l cf tida to the lioor 
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after, just outside of the ohanaol-grass, with a bow-line, made with a 
wialebono, wMeli ia kept near the bettom by a dipsy. Each end of the 
bow 13 furnishod with two or three liooks, set on four or five inches of gut, 
and Imitod with worms. Somotimes five or six are caught at ontc. From 
May to July is their beat aeason, and tlio hool; is a Limerick trout, from 2 



BLACK BASS. 

This fish ia peculiar to the Western lakes, and tte streams running into 
tbo great rivers of the West It resembles, in general appearance, the sea- 
bass, but is not black, though it has a blackish appearance above. There 
are several varieties — some bottle-green on top, soma with broad stripes 
around thom, that fade afler they are dead — and all game. They harbor in 
the deep holes in summer, shooting out into the shallows, at times, after 
small fish. The best bait is the minnow or chub, to bo caught in tlieh' vici- 
nity, or the brooks round about ; and if you want big fish, use tolerably 
lai^ bait. 

You take a medium-siaed tod, with about flRy yards of line, and a yard 
leader. A swivel sinker, large enougli to keep your b£ut from the surface, 
and a Seat so largo that your bait cannot pull it iinder, are required. Put 
your hook through the gill-cover of the chub, eet your float from three to 
ail feet deep, according to the depth of the hoje, and throw it gently in. 
Do not Efriko the first time tho float goes under. Wait for tlje second tune, 
and then strike. Play liim weU, giving him lino in proportion to his size 
and strength. He plays game for a while, but aqon gives up. A landing- 
net, or yonr finger in liis gills, will secure him. 

The abovfttSirectiona, wilt little variation, will answer for the pike-perch 
ill the Western streams. 

THE WHITE LAKE-BASS. 

This fish may be treated like tba white percli. 

THE RED-EYE. 

Thia is a '^estem Cah, looking like a cross between tlie striped baaa and 

the aunfisli, with a red spot in lils eye, whcneo the name. He is a game 

little fellow, and to be taken after tho manner of flie wluto perch. Ho is 

good at ail seasons. His liaunts are principally under the banks, and beneath 

overhanging buslies. 

RED-HORSE. 
Thia is a species of soft^fleBhcd flsh tliat is not much sought after eieept 
in spring, when ho swanns in iho Western waterE. He will not bile well at 
that time, and they take tiiem by spearing. He may be caught with a 
worm, by ground-fishing, in the autumn months, but is bony, and not prisoiL 
Akin to him is his Eaatcm relative, the 
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SUCKER, 
Who is to be found in ovir rivera and streams, and the 

MULLET, 
Who biles H little better than the preceding at a worm. You must always 
£sh on the bottom for these, with a smalt hook, and any moderately strong 
Ime. They require co skill tq secure, and the coarsest and cheapest tackle 
will answer. 



Every boy knows him. There are sEveral varieljes. An eitemporized 
rod, of ler^^th according to the place you fish, a Ught line, a No. 1, 8, or 9 
hook, a lively worm or a grasshopper, and you have hhn. He loves, like 




flio red-eye, to lie in holes under the bank, and in tolerably deep water. 
His spines protect hhn from the Isiger fish, and he is quite game and fear- 
less, as well as very handsome. 

CARP, OE TENCH. 

This is a naturalized Qah in the Eastern part of this country; though 

fliere is a fine lai^ carp fn the Western waters. The mode of takmg both 

is Ihe same. Ton require strong tackle; for ho is a heavy fish sometimea, 

rong; a light quill float, a short leader of gut, and a lightcolored 

■a brandling being better than an angle-worm. Tiah on the bottom, 

)r near it. He Is a very shy fish, and you had belter bait the spots you 

oean to fish the day before, by throwing in bread-crumbs, chicken-entraila, 

■r lumps of dough. 
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There in good sport aometlmes with this fellow, in bobbing; but be ianot 
much liked on a. hook, from his habit of twining the line, and the slime he 
leaves on your fingers .if jou handle him. Ha will be found everywhere, 
cspeciaUy in muddy bottoma, and boys need no instruction about catdiing 
him. Bobbing for ee!a is-very amusing night sport. Ton string worms on 
threads, by running a blimt-pointed long needle through them from head to 
tail When you have enough strings tlireaded, you tie the ends together, 
and then fold th^m into a regular hank, like a hanlc of yam. This you 
donhle and treble, imtil it ia about three incliea long. Through the middle 




you tie a stout cord, to the bottom of which ia a round dipay. Orer this 
last the two ends of the btmcli, whioli should bo about the size of a boy's 
fist, hang. Toa anchor your boat on the muddy flats cf a river, at liigh 
tide, or lean over the bank of a creek or river at a muddy bottom, and drop 
in your bob and sinter. Presently you feci a sliarp pull. Draw up into the 
boat, or on. the bank. Tour eel has his teeth entangled in the thread, aud 
cannot generally let go until he is in the boat, or on the bank. N^ht ia 
the time, and the sport is sometimes very lively. 

The way to grasp an eel on the hook, is to placo the second linger on one 
aide of him, and the first and third on the other, about an iudi aod a half 

GARFISH. 

Th troi ble cme fellow ealle 1 often the garpite, having a long bony 
tnoi t armed w th teeth i a t,re it nuisanao to ail boys in the West and 
■^uthwest when thev Iish 1 y str pping off their bait. No hook will enter 
)i i hard snout The be~t thmg wheo gatpikes are around, is to go some- 
I ere else If vou want to cat<"h him, however, prepare a bunch of tiiread 
and horeehair. which dispose of around your live bait, loosely but flnnly. 



it suddenly on the bile, aud tho chances ai 
mangled that ho will drop on the bank. 



Tlie ordioaTj mud-cat, bull-head, or bull-trout, is little prized, and may bo 
caught, like a red-horse, by ground-bait, eitlicr a worm, piece of beef, or 
dough-bait. But tho blue catfisii of the "Western waters lights very well ; 
oad there ia a variety, called tho white catfish, which comee from the 
sea io the east, to spawn yearly, about June and July, that ia game, and 
rather handsome. Ho ia more slender than the others, semi-transparent 




when held to the light, has a forked tail like a herring, and weighs from four 
ounces up to four pounds. He may be caught like tlie other. In the Schuyl- 
kill River, a number were kept from returning to the sea by the ereoUoa of 
the dam at Fairmount, and they bred in the river in great nombera. 

EOACH. 

This is a ailver-sided, liandsome Csli, small, and considered poor eating. 
He may lie taken in most of the rivers in the Mstem part of the Northern 
States, in the same manner as the Eimflah. Ho will bitewell at small lumps 
of dough. 

GOLDFISH. 

These fiah, which are a Bpecjes of carp, originally hrought from China, have 
escaped into many of our rivers, from fiah-pands, and have bred there. 
Their capture is like that of the sunflah, as is also the 
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CHUB 






i, under the bank, or n( 
jeoting roots. They, with the dace, shiner, minnow, and gudgeon, a 
cipidlj used for baiL A willow swivel, a No. 10, 11, or 13 hook, a stout 
piece of sewing-thread, a worm, and a quiU float, if the latter be required, 
and you can land them very rapidly. 
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As some of our joung readers may happen to live near Iho shores of the 
ocean, or somo bay, or may be taken there on a risit, wo will mention the 
principal fish caiiglit off the Atlantic coast. The finost of all these proba. 
bly, is the 

SIIEEPSilEAD. 

He Iiaa a snratty face, banded sides, prominent eyebrows, b, grooved dor- 
sal fin, oitendiog entirely down his back, and a queer mouth, not noiike a 
sheep's, whence the name. To capturehim you require a strong cord, a quarter 
of an inch in diameter, from twenty to fifV yards long, a heary sinker, and 
a stout blackfish hook, and either soft shell clam, with tbe shell on, or 
small rock-orab, and fish near the bottom. 

There is a fresh-water sheepahead, caught at times in tlie lakes, but he la 
worthless, hia flesh being tough, leathery, and disagreeable. 

DRUMFISH. 
This is a veiy largo flsh, and not likely to be taken by a boy alone, and we 
only mention it because, when you are fishing for bluefish and basa, you may 
get one on your hook, and miless you are very expert, aad ho is very small- 
say about fifteen pounds only in we%ht— he will teach you the necessity of 
always taking extra hooka and leaders when yoii fish. 




Xhis is Kometlmea called wheatfisli, and som times soueteamie Do haa 
tail, spec led back and a des ona or more shari long Iront teeth in 
the lower jaw, and yellow ventral Iina. He s f und ch efly m salt or 
bratrkish waters, in ^ow York, Oonaecticut, and Massaehusetta. He bitesat 
shrimp and shedder crab, and is to be caught with the same tackle and in 
(he same manner aa the striped bass, with whom he herds. They will be 
found, however, in rather deeper water, ferthef from shore, and more in 
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KINGFISH, OR BARB. 
This is the most spirited fiah in resiaaig capture that can be found. He 
la only found in. New York bay, and tliere only as an occasional risitor. He 
is about sixteen or eiglitcon incliea long, with a pendulous bit hanging from 
his under lip, light brown color, glossed with blue and silrer, and dark 
blotohea and epots. He may bo captiu'sd with striped bass tackle and 
Iiait, but wants about a Ho. 4 Salmon hooi^ 

BLUEFISH. 




This fish s aken hytro gwih h attfial q d,apoe f lead, 
mother-of-pearl, or bone, about four mthes long, armed with a No. 0000 
Kirby hook, with the bend of the hook at right aogles with the flat side of 
the squid. The line is cotton, stout^ and iVom forty to sixty yards long. 
When the fish is hooked, haul in steadily and without iutennission, or tlie 
fish will throw himself off 

BLACKPIsn. 
He is sometimes called the tautog. He may bo found in the bays from 
Cape May lo Cape Cod. Striped bass tackle, and soft-shelled clam bait, are 
wanted for the blackfish ; but he will often bite readily at the large salt 
beach-worm. You must look for him on rocky bottoms ; and he will not 
bite well during a thunder-storm, nor in duU weather. 

KEDFISII. 
This Is a fish to be found southward of Cape Hatterns, as far as Pasca- 
goula, and occasionally in Delaware Bay, and on the New Jersey coast. His 
length is from one to four feet. He ia almost lite silver in color, but be- 
comes darker after getting out of the water, and dying shows the prismatio 
ookjrs. Just in front of his tail-fln, near the bade of the tail, is e, black or 
brown spot, bordered with white, w];lph lias given him the name in somo 
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places of the branded drum. His time of biting ia tVom Marcli until Janu- 
ary, eicept very far south, where he ia taken a]l tile year. He ifl caught 
with a stout hand-line and ood-hoolt, with shrimp bait or pieces of fish. He 
may be tal;en with rod and reel by a patient and doiterous angler. 

CODFISH. 
Oif the coast of Maasachusetta these fish are mostly talten. Tiiera ia no 
art in catching them. A coarse, strong cord, a large blackflsh hook, a piece 
of mud-clam, or moaa-breaker, and a heavy sinker. They bile fiercely. 

TOM con. 
TMs, sometimes called the frostSsb, looks like a young Eodflsh, and ia 
caught ia all the bays, inlets, and moutJia of rivers aloi^ the Atiantic coast. 
It is a little fellow, running from six to fifteen inches in length. He can ba 
taken with the simplest tackle, and with soft cHam, hacd clam, or shrimp 
bait, and occasionally will bite fieely at worms. 




This Bah is well known to all who are likely to fish for him. Sometimes 
boys fixim New York, or other large cities on the coast, make an eicuision 
in company with older persons, in tlie steamboats whioli arc chartered for 
such a purpose during the summer montha. All one has to do is lo take 
with Tiim about eighty feet of siont hemp line, with two or throe Ho. 1 
Kirby hooks, and a dipay weighing a pound. This, with hard clams, well 
Ealted, for bait, and a pair of old gloves, to keep the hands from being chafed 
by hanling on the line so much, completes hia outflt He will be apt to 
catch some porgies at the same time. 

The other sea-fish boys are likely to meet with ore flounders an^ smelt. 
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150 ANGLING. 

The former aro caught near ITew York and Boston, and aJl along the coast of 
the Middle States, with a small drop-line, No. 8 hook, and soft clam bait The 
smelt is taken in the rivers of Massachusetts, New York, and New Jersey, 
where they run to spawn in March and April, and return ag^n in October 
and November. They are caught trith a Bmall line, a No. 2 or 3 trout hook, 
a short leader, and pieces of minnow or frcg. 
In fishing, the angler vrill often want to Uo a secure knot. "We can tecom- 
sr-knot, made as follows : 



To tie a leader to a hue, you use the ordinary loop-knot, although the 
nealest tie for that purpose is the loop hitch, which we give below. 



There are many other fiah which our space does not permit us to describe. 
We have been obliged to oonteat ourselves with a few remarks about the 
best known specimens, and must trust to our young friends to improve their 
knowledge, as they luay easily do, by personal observation, and by mquiry 
among the hardy fishermen who are to be found at aE our sea-side resorts, 
and are always ready and willing to gratify the curiosity that springs from 
a praiseworthy desire to gain knowledge. 

And thus we leave our young friends, with the hope that they may not 
only amuse, but also instruct themselves at the Sea-side. The end of all in- 
vestigation into tho nature and habits of living creatures is the same — an 
uncontrollable wonder and admiration at the wisdom which has adapted the 
structure of every thing that breathes to its wants and necessities ; and a 
recognition of the goodness of the Creator, on whom the "eyes of all wait," 
and who, with never-failing l>ounty, "giveth them their meat in due season." 
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Ilmaybe that no boy who reads ttis boob will be called on to use either 
the rapier or broadsword, but the value of the aoientilic management of 
these weapons as an exercise, — from the grace it imparts to the moTe- 
menta, Oio vigor to the Byetem, the keenness of eye it encourages and 
promotes, is undeniable. The moat eminent physicians concur in recom- 
niimding these eiereiaes, that of the small-sword in particular. 

In learning fencii^ with rapiers, there aro required for each one, a strong 
wire mask to protect the face; foils, or mock sworda, with buttons on Uio 
tip I a woU-padded glove for the hand, and a ahield of leather sewn on 
the front and collar of the js^Iiet. Before proceeding to oierciae, the buttons ■ 
on the tip of each foil should be carefuny eiaminod, to see that they are 

Jifi being ready, the beginner puts himself in the position called 
THE GUARD, 
From which aU movementa, whether offensive or defensive, are made. The 
beginner must stand with his icnees straight, his feet at right angles, heel to 
heel; ihe right foot, right side, and face directed to the master. The body 
must be held upright and firm, the arms hanging down by the aide, but 
eaally and without constraint i the left hand holding the foU a few inches 
henMth its gnard. Kert let him bring the right hand across the body, and 
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seize the foil-handlp , by a 'econd movomonl, bring the foa above the head, 
the hoada separating as they ascend, until both anna ba nearly eitended 
upward and outward. Here puuse. Tliia may be called the first posilion of 
the Guard. 

These moTompnte should bo frqquently practised, as they acouslom tho 
arms to move mdependcntly ol tho body, fiattea the Joints of the shooldera, 
and give prommeQi^ to the ohpsl^ 

To arrive at the seixmd posttum of the Guard, the right arm, with tho foil, 
IB brought doivn to the front, until tho right elbow is a littJe above and itt 




advance of the waist ; the fore-arm and foil slopmg upward ; the point of 
the foil being the height of the upper part of the face ; then, by a second 
movement, the learner must sink down, Beparaling the knees, and sleppmg 
forward with tbe right foot fourteen or sixteen inches ; for, of course, the 
guard of a tall man wiU be wider than that of a short one. However, hia 
own comfort in tlie position will direct him as to the distance ; and the gen- 
era! rule is, that the knee of tho left leg will jut over the toea of the left foot^ 
and the right leg from ankle to knee be perpendicuJar. It is m Ibis posi- 
tion that ho will receive all attacks from an adversary, and from this position 
will all hia own attacks bo made. Also in thia position will he 

ADVANCE 
Upon an adveraary, when beyond hitting distance. The step m the advSnco 
U usually about that of the width of the Guard, although of course thia 
would vary wiHi drcurastancea.. The step is made by advancii^ the right 
foot liie distance we liavo named ; and on its reaching the ground, the left 
foot is brought up and takes its place. To 

RETREAT, 

Is made. The left foot takea the lead, 
the right had stepped to the frcmti the 
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r^lit occupying its place m 



THE LONGE, 
Is a very importmit morement, and ia raflier difficult to make properly, and 
fatiguing to practise. Indeed, llio first movements in fencing are tlie most 
trying to the learner ; and he must not bo diEconraged if he fails to do them 
correctly at first — practice only will give him this power. The tonge ia 
la of body which acoompaniea every attack, and is thus made : 




the i^ht arm ia extended straight from the alioulder, the arm and blade be- _ 
ing on the same level ; by a second movement, the right foot is raised from 
the ground, and a etep made forward, about e^hteen inches in length, while 
the left i-emains firmly planted in its place. At the instant that this step ia 
made, the left hand is allowed to fall withm a few inches of tlio left thigh, 
and the left kneo is Btiffenod back until the leg is perfectly straight. 

The thigh of the right 1^ vrill now be in a position nearly horiiontal; 
from the kneo downwards, porpondicular. Having executed the Longe, the 



THE 
n from the positii 



RECOVER; 
•a of the Longo to that of the 
ibly thrown up to its plao 



That is 

is thus effected; the left arm is i 

arm drawn in, and the left knee re-beat. Those movements must be made 

at the same time, as it is Iheir tmilcd action that enables a person to recover 

from so extended a position as the Longe quick enough to avoid a thrust, if 

his own attack has failed. 

These movements must bo frequently practised before any others are 
attempted— the Guard, the Advance, the Retreat, the Longe, and the 
Recover j and when the learner haa attained sjme proficiency in them, ho 
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tack and defence. Of these wo 

THE ENGAGE. 

It ia customary for adversaries, on coming to tho Guard, to Engage, or to 
join blades, on wiiat is callGd the inside, that is, the Tishi side; although 
there are occasions on which it is advisable to engage on tJio outside, or on Uie 
loft ; otherwise called tlie Qur.rte or Tia-ce sides. 

Two men thus opposed to each other will at once perceive that there are 
two lines of attack open to them, i. c, (lie line inside and the line outside the 
blade — these, and no more. But these may he, and in fencing are, subdi- 
vided into inside above tlie hand, and inside under the hand, and the sama 
Bubdivislon for outside. This gives four lines of Bttack— oc, to speab mora 
simply, gives four openings through which an adversary may be assailed. 
Now, to protect each of these assailable -points, are four defensive move- 
ments, called 

PARADES, 

Each opening has its own parade or defence, and each parade will guard 

" ' . "y speaking, no other. The opening inside above 




As its name imports, the first and most natural p^^e is that of Prime. 
The action of drawing tlie sword from its sheath is almost eiacUy the move- 
ment made use of in the parade of Prime. 

In this parade, the hand ia raised as high as the forehead, so that tha 
fencer can see his opponent's tSce under his wrist. The blade of the foil ia 
almost horizontal, but the point is rather lowered toward the ground. As 
this parade will throw the right side of tlie body open to the advereary'a 
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Eword, it is good play to disengage from left to right, and deliver & rapid 
tliruat at the adversary, in order to anticipalfl him before be can bring his 
own sword round for another Hirust. His point will be thrown far out of 
line, so that he is bchindhimd in point of time. 

This is a veryusoful parade foe fencers of short stature, as they can 
sometimes jtel in their hlado under their adyeraary's arm, after they haye 
parried his thrust. 

The other parade is that of 

QUARTE. 
It is thus formed. On tho approach of the point of an adversary'a blade 
(and how these approaches are made we will presently explain), the right 
hand is moved a few inches — three or four will ba enough — across the body 
on the Inside; the liand being neither depressed nor raised, and the foil 
being kept on the same slope as in the Guard. This guards the body on 
the inside above the hand, hut (and her6 conies an important law in fenc- 




ing) the very movement which has guarded the body on one side has 
exposed it on the other ; this is the case with all the simple parades. 

Suppose, now, that the exposed part utttside above tlie hand were assailed, 
then the defence for it ia tho parade of 

TIERCE. 

It is formed by turning the hand with the nails downward, and crossing 
to the opposite side some sir or eight inches ; the hand and point at the 
same elevation as before ; this will guard this opening. If, however, tho 
attack had been made tinder instead of oser the hand, then the proper pa- 
rade would have been Seooruk. 

There la anothor method of parrying called Qtuaie, over the arm, which 
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is executed by wakiDg almost the same parade as in Tierce, with this eicep- 
tion-^firet, Ae hand is retained in its original position, with the nails up- 
ward ; and, secondly, the point is not raised above the eye of the adrersary. 




It is rather more delicate than Tierce, but wants its power and energy. 
The Ripostes, or reply thrusta, are made as they would have been had the 
parade beea that of Tierce. 




la formed by turning tlie hand in the same position in whioh it was turned 
for Tierce, but tlie point of tlie foil slopes as mnoh downward as in Tierce 
it did upward ■ the direction and distance for the hand to traverse ijeLng the 
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B of these, but at the 



DEMI-CERCLE, 




Which, aa ita namo ciprcasca, ia a lialf-oirolo, described by a sweep of tJie 
blade traTerBtng the vm^xr line. fText comes the parade of 

OCTAVE. 

In tMs parade liie hand is held as in Quarts ; the hilt of the foil ia kept 

lowerthBn tliat of the opponent; the blade ia almost liorizontal, the point 

being onlj slightly lower than the hEt, and directed toward the body of tie 

adversary. 
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Octave is eitremely nBeful when tho fenoer misses hia parada of Demi- 
cercle, as ttiere is but a short distance for the point to traverae, and it gcn- 
erahy meets tho blade of tho adversary before the point cian be properiy 
fised. Moreover, it brings the point eo near tho edversary's body, that lia 
will not venture to make anotlier thrust until he haa removed the foil 




'S have enumerated, and partly explained, the forms and uses of 
these four parades: they are ealled Simple Parades, 1o disthiguish them from 
anotlier set of defensive movements, called 

COXTEE-PAP.ADES. 

"We have said and shown that a man standmg foil hi hand, in the position 
of the Guard, is exposed in four distinct places to thrusts from an adversary, 
witliin longeing distance. Tfe have also shown that he has a defence for 
each of these exposed places ; but if a man has but one defence for each 
assailable part, then his adversary, knowing beforehand what Uio defenoa 
must be, would bo prepared Ijoforehaad (o deceive him. But if he has a 
reserve — if ho has a second defence for each part, then the adversary cannot 
lell what the defence will 1», until his attack, false or real, is begun. 

To meet this contingency, a second series of defences have been devised, 
which are of an entirely different nature from the Simple Parades. 

Again, as each of the sunple parades is fhimed to guard only one open- 
mg, it was found desu^bla that the oontre-paradcs should be of a more com- 
prehensive character. They ara therefore devised so that eaiih is capable 
of proteetmg the entire front It is'evident that this object coiOd not ba 
attained without the sacriSoe of quicknoas, because a lai^sr space mnst be 
traversed, and thcraforo more time is occupied witli a contro than a simple 

To Icnow one contre-parade is vutually to know all, as Uiey are all fbrmed 
on the same plan. They are all full oircies hi the position of hand and 
dhection of foil of the different simple parades ; or, more clearly speaking, 
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eachaimple parade has a conlie-parade; tliore are, therefore, four simple 
and four contre-paradeB, whicli may be Hiiia arranged: 



Quarle . 
Tierce.., 



CoQtre de Qimrte. 

Centre de Tierce. 

'^^""'le Centre de Sceonde. 

^'emi.cereU Contre do Cercle. 

We have said tiat a contre-parado is a fuU circle in the poaition of iiand 
and direction of bl^de of its simple; thus, centre do quarte is made W 
retainmg the hand in IJio position of qnarte, while the foil describes a cir- 
cle desconding on the inside, and returning by the ouwide to the place of it^ 
departure. So with all the others, the foil following the diredi/m of the sim- 
yte parade, of which it is the centre. These complete lie entire system of 
defences. 

We now eomo to movements of an opposite nature, namely, the 

ATTACKS, 
And shall begin with the most aimple of them. We will again suppose 
two adversaries standing, en. guard, within longeing distance of each other; 
now, the most simple movement that the attacking parly could make 
would be 

THE STRAIGHT THEUBT, 
To the outside or inside, according to his line of engagement. We have in 
describing the longe, m effect described the straight thrust ; it is but a longe 
in a straight line, taking care, however, to feel firmly the adversary's blade, 
but tatmg care also not to press or lean on it during the delivermg of the 
thrust. 
S"eit in character comes 

THE DISENGAGEMENT. 
This attack is made by dropph.g 11,e pdnt of the foil beneath the adver- 
sary s blade, and raising it on the opposite side, at the same time risine 
with the arm fuUy extended: oa the completion of the extension Hie Jon™ 
IS made and the thrust delivered. 

THE ONE-TWO 
Is but a double disengagement, the iirst being but a feint or falsa attadc, to 
induce the adversary to form a parade to cover the part threatened, for the 
covetmg of one part of the body exposes the opposite : the second djsen- 
gsgament is made to take advantage of this exposure. The arm is ettonded 
halfway on the first, and then wholly on the second, to be hnmediately fol- 
lowed by the longe. 

The practice of this lesson evinces the advantages of a proper and suf. 
ficient extension, and a parade that is not loo wide. The quiclt eitensioa 
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FBNCIKS. 



of the left leg and right arm, pprformed during the disengage, eliould throw 
the point towards your adversary's breast witii such, an emphasis as to 
resemble a thrust ; at once forcing him -to a parade, and taking a position 
much nearer to hia body, rendering a second disengage beneath his tieree 
parade almost certain to hit, if not met with corresponding neatness by the 
defence. The parades mii?t be precise, eommg to sufficient guard, and no 
more. If the parade of tierce be made too wide, you cannot get back to 

Let the attacking party have the option of thrusting home in the tme, aa 
the adversary's knowledge that it is bat a, feint may prevent iiim from goir^ 
fully to guard. 

ONE, TWO. THKEE. 

When a facility has been acquired in practising the one, two, the pupils 
may oommenee the one, two, fkree, making the first disengage by the exten- 
sion of the ann alone; the 6wa by the full extension ; and the three by the 
complete longe, to be answered by the parades of Iktix, carte, and (ierce again. 

Let the attack bo neat and deliberate, not exhibiting so much aniiety to 
obtain a hit aa to be correct and precise ; quickness will follow, of course. 
The attacked party should stand his ground, with bis left foot iirm; as 
nothing gives greater promise of excellence than receiving the hit without 
flinching the body. Make the parades neat, and keep cool ; for any nervous 
anappishnesa in your motion is fatal to good fenoitig. The simple turn of 
the wrist from carte to tierce, is almost sufficient to corcr the body. Take 
care that your hand is high enough, bo that you do not oppose the^ifite, or 
weak part, of your blade, to ibs forte, or strong, of your adversary's. 

APPEL8, BEATS ON THE BLADE, AND GLIZADES. 

Appols, beats, and glizadea, tend to plaJit you firm upon your guard, to 
embarrass your adversary, and cause him to give you openings ; they may 
be performed previously to simple thrusts, feints, or counter-diseng^e- 
ments. Ac. An appel, or beat with the foot, is performed either on 5ie 
engagement of carte or tierce, by suddenly raising and lettii^ fall the right 
foot, with a boat on the same spot; taking care to balance the body, and 
keep a good position on guard. 

The beat on the blade is abruptly touching your advorsary'a blade so as 
to startJe him, and get openings to thrust If he resist the beat, instan- 
taneously disengage, and thrust home. If he use a simple parade, mark 
feint one, two ; or, if he use a counter-parade, countor-diaengage, or double. 

Giizades ore slightly gliding your blade aloi^ your adversary's, at the 
same time formiug the estension of the arm, or the corapleto extension, 
managing ajid restraining your body, so as to be aware of his thrust, and to 
make sure of your own. If you be engaged in carte, out of measure, a quick 
advance, with a glizade, must infellibly give you some openings, either to 
mark feints or otherwise. 
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THE BEAT AND THRUST. 

This is another vBriety of attack. Supposing the adversary's blade to be 
firmly Joined to yours, when jou wished to deliver a straight thnist, there 
would then be danger of your falling upon his point. This danger is avoided 
by giving a alight beat on his blade the instant preceding your e. '--'-- -' 
arm, of course to be foUowed en suite by tho longe. 

The companion attack to this attack is 

THE BEAT AND DISENGAGEMENT. 



The iea.t here takes the character of the flrst diet 
i. e,, becomes afeiitl, and is intended to induce the adversary to return to 
the place he occupied when the boat was made. You then immcdialely pasa 
to the opposite side of his blade in the manner described in tlie disengagement 

It will be seen that all those movements pass laider the adversary's blade. 
However, there are certain situations in the assanU, as n fenoir^ bout is 
called, when an adversary is more assailable over the point than ucdei the 
blade ; for this purpose there is what the French call the anipe sar poiiii, or 

CUT OVER THE POINT. 
It is thus made : By the action of the hand, and without drawing it back 
ataJl, the foil is raised and brought down on the opposite side of the adver- 
sary's blado, the ana being extended during its fall to the horinontsl position, 
CO attaining which the lot^ is delivered. 

CUT OVER AND DISENGAGEMENT 
Is on the same principle as the aim-two and the beat and disengagement On 
the adversary opposing the first movement (tho cut) with a, parade, the 
second movement (the disengagement) is made to the opposite side, to be 
followed of courae by the lor^ ; the extension of the arm being divided 
between the two movements. 

These attacks are called simple attacks, because they may be parried by 
one or more simple parades, according to the number of movements in tba 
attack. In fact, every attack can be parried, and every parade can be de- 
ceived; it is the additUmal movement la^t made which hits or guards. 

Thus, you threaten by a disengagement to the outside ; your adversary 
bars your way effectaally by the parade of tierce ; you make a second disen- 
gagement to the insido, which is now exposed from tlie very fact of the out- 
side being guarded {for both lines of attack cannot be guarded at the same 
time), thus converting your attack into ■me-two ; but if your adversary par- 
ries quarte on your second movement, your attack would be warded off. 
This can be carried much further, but the above will, we think, be suflicient 
to eipkun the nature of simple parades and attacks. 
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To deceive a imitTx-pamde, a, separate movement, called a double, or 
DOUBLE, 
Haa been invented ; it is very simple in principle, and admirably answers 
tJie purpose. For instaace, if yovi were to threaten your adversary by & 
disei^geraent to the outside, and IC iastead of tierce, he parried conire de 
qaarte, the double ia then made by your making a secoijl' disei^gement ia 
ike same side as the first, for it will be found that bis amire de quarte haa re- 
placed the blades in the positions they occupied previous to your disengage- 
ment. Ton will then have an openir^, and may finish the attack by the longe. 

Aa all the centre-parades are oa tho same plan and principle, so are all 
tbe doubles. Of course, it is understood that you will make all the move- 
menta of Ibe double en saiie, and without allowing your adversary's blade to 
overtake yours. 

ALL FEINTS. 

The foregoing movements having been well practised in the lesson, the 
next step ia that of a3l feints and all parades, and may be practised eiQier 
with B. master or fehow-pupU. The practice consists of one pupil standing 
on the defensive eidirdy, while anolber assumes the offensive, and attacks 
Tiini with all the feiiUs of which he is master, the other, of course, defending 
with ail his parades. It is eicellent practice, as it accustoms the pupit to 
think for himself gradually, he Iiaving thus but one set of moveraeata ia 
think about. He ia therefore enabled to make tbem boldly, without having 
to encounter unknown movements from bis advei^ary. 

It also enables him to see the extent of his resources, both for attack and 
defence. "Wben he can both attack and defend with some presence of mind 
he may tben begin 

THE ASSAULT; 
That ia, he may encounter an adversary, to attack or defend as oocasiou pre- 
sents. He ifl then left lo his own resources entirely. The following 

GENERAL ADVICE, 
Given by a very enuaent fencer and ezc^ent teacher, cannot fail to be of 

" Do not put yourself on the position of the' guard within the reach of 
your adversary's thrust, eepecially at the time of drawing your aword. 

" If you are much inferior, majte no long assaults. 

" Do nothing that J3 useless ; every movement should tend lo your 
advantage. 

" Let your movements be made as much within the line of your adveraaty's 
body as possible. 

" Endeavor both to discover yoor adversary's designs, and to conceal 
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"Two Bkilful men, acting together, fight more with their hea<ia than 
their hands. 



"The Bmallar you can make the movements with your foil, the quicker 
will your pomt arrive at your adversary's body. 

" Do not endeavor to give maoy thraats on the Icnge, thus mnnii^ the 
risk of receiving one la the interim. 

"If your adversary drops his foil by accident, or in conaequence of a' 
smart parade of yours, you should immediateiy pick it up, and present it to 
hira pohtely. 

"Always join blades (if poa^Me) previously to another attack, after a Lit 

BROADSWORD. 

The principal aistinctioii between the broadsword and Bie rapier is, that 
the latter is formed only for thrusting, while the former is adapted for cut- 
ting also. Indeed, those who use the broadsword are, in our opinion, too 
apt to neglect the use of the point, and to give their attention almost 
eieiuaively to the cuts. 

The first leason in the sword eiercise is necessarily to Itnow how to 
stand. The learner should be instructed to perform the different move- 
ments by word of command, remembering to consider the first parts of the 
wcrd as a caution, and not to stir until the last syllable is uttered. At the 
last syllable, Ihe movement should he performed smartly. In givit^ the 
word, the instructor always makes a alight pause, in order to give his pupils 
time to remember what thsy must do. For example, the words Draw 

Sworda, is given thus: Draw Sworda — the word swords being 

spoken smartly, in order that the movement may correspond. 



POSITIONS. 

First Fositioa. — Make the tai^et* about fourteen inches in diameter, 
and place it on the wall, having its centre about four feet from the 
ground. Draw a perpendicular line from the spot at tho bottom of the 
target to the ground, and continue it on the floor, in order to insure the 
proper position of the heels. Tho learner stands perfectly upright opposite 
tho target, with his right side toward it, his heels cbse together, his right 
toe pointing to the tai^t, and hia left foot at right angles with the right. 
Hia arras must be clasped behind his back, his right palm supporting the 
left elbow, and his left hand graaping the right arm juat above the elbow. 
In this poaitioti, he must bend both knees and sink down as far as possible. 
This will not be very fhr at first, but he will eoon sink down quite easily. 
See accompanying figure (1). 



or target, see pogB 160. 
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Sscc/ad Position. — This is aocompliahed by placiog the right fbot smartly 
in front, about fourteen or sixteen inches before the left, (Sea Fig. 2.) Ha 
moat accustom hunaelf to talance himsalf 30 perfectly on hia left foot, 
that he can place the right eiliier hefunj or behind it, without losing Ma 
balance. 

Third Position. — The third position must then be learned. This consists 
in stepping well forward with the right foot, until llie left koea is quite 
straight, and the right knee exactly perpendicularly placeil over the right 
foot. Great care must be taken to keep the heels exactly in the same line, 
and the body perfectly upright. {See Fig. 3.) 




Tbese preKEunaries havii^ been settled, the learner stands upright before 
the tai^t,a3in Fig. I. A sword is then put into his hand, find the target is 
eipUined as follows : 
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The interior lines represent t 
di^onally through the tai^et, • 
from left to right. Three is mi 



outa. Gut one beii^ directed from Ko. 1 
iming out at 4. Cut two is the same, only 
e upwards diagonally, and four !a the earns, 




only in tho opposite direotion. Cut five ia horizontally through the target, 
from right to left, and sii from left to riglit. Cut seven is perpendicularly 
downward. Care must be taken that the cuts are fau-ly given with the edge. 
The swords drawn on the target represent tho guards. The seventh 
guard ought, however, not to ho made direotly across, but must have the 
point directly rather forward and downward, as a cut ^ glides off the 
bhtde, and can be instantly answered either by a liirust or by out 1. 




The two dark circles represent the places where the thrusts take effect. 

The learner begins by taking the sword in his right hand, having its edge 

toward the target and its ha* resting on his shoulder. His right arm IB 
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!*» BROADSWORD. 

bent at right angjes, and the elbow ag^nst Ma ^de. The left hand must 
rept upon the tip, tbe aiumb being to tlie rear. At the word— 
CUTS AND GUARDS. 

Cfit 1.— The young swordsman eitenda hia right arm, and makea tho cut 
dear through the lai^t. When the pomt haa cleared the target, continue 
the Bweop of the sword, and bj- a turn of the wrist bring it witii its back on 
the left Hhoulder, its ei^ toward tlie left. Tho ann is liien ready for 

CuC 2.— Bring tho sword from 2 to 3. continua the movement of the 
sword, and turn the wrist so that the point ia below ttie right hip and the 
edgo toward the ground. 

Cut 3. — Cut through the target di^onally, bringiag the sword from ITo. 
3 to No. a, and bring the sword onwards, so tliat it rests with the edge 
downwards, and point below the left hip. At 

Cut 4. — Out from 4 to 1, and bring the sword round until its point is over 
the right shoulder, and its edge well to the right 

Cat 5.— At the word Five, make a horizontal cut ftiim 5 to 6, and sweep 
the sword round until it rests on ttte left shoulder, with its edge to the left, 
and its point well over (he shoulder. . 

Citi e.— Cut horizontally through the target, from 6 to 5, and bring the 
Bword over the head, with its edge upward, and its point hanging over the 
back. FroTQ this position, — 

Cat T.— Make a downward atrcJte until the sword readies the pentre of 
the target Arrest it there, and remam with the arm extended, wiuting for 
Uie word 

POINTS, 





firsi Point— Draw back tie sword until the right wrist is againat the right 
tomple, the edge of the aword being upward. Make a slight pause, and then 
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thruat smarBj' forward toward Hie centre of the tar^l, raiBiug the right 
wrist aa high as So, 1, and pressing the left shoulder well back. 

Second Foini. — Turn the. wrist round to the 
left, BO that the edge comes upward, draw the 
hand hack until it rests on the breast, and give 
the point forward to tJie centre of the target, 
raising the hand as before. 

Third Foint. — Gire tiie handle of the sword fl 
slight twist in the hand to the right, bo tlmt the 
e again comes uppermost, and the guard 
rests against the back of the hacd. Draw back 
the hand until, it rests gainst tlie r^ht hip, and 
deliTor it forward toward the spot at the bottom 
of the target, raisiug the wrist as high aa tha 
spot in the centre. The object in r^ii^ the 
wrist Is to deceive the eye of the opponent, who 
win be more likely to notice the position of your 
wrist than of your point. In all the thrusts the 
left shoulder should be rather brought forward 
before the point is ^ven, and pressed well back while it is being delivered. 




GUARDS. 

Wait after the third point has been delivered for the word 
Defend. — At this word drawop the hand smartly andform the first guard. 
Make the other guards in succession as they are named, while the insliuctor 
proves their accuracy by giving the corresponding cuts. The guards most 
be learned from the target, by placing the sword in esactly the same posi- 
tion aa those delineated. The guards are these; — 

A. First guard. E, Fifth. 

B. Second. F. Siith. 

C. Third. G. Seventh. 

D. Fourth. 

The two spots H and I mark the places toward which the points are made, 
H for the first and second point, I for the third. 

PAEKT, 

The parry or parade of a thrust is esecuted with the back of the Bword. 
The firmest way of parrying ia to hold the sword perpendicular, with itg 
edge to the right and ila hflt about the height of and close to the right 
shoulder ; then, by sweepii^ the sword round from left to right, any thrust 
within its sweep is thrown wide from the body. 

The parry is executed with the wrist and not with the wm, which ninat 
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BROADS wo iin. 



HANGING GUARD. 



"Bien the pupil ia acqviaicted with both o 
it useful position 



i guarda, he should 



learn th& hajigmg guardj a 

hidden under the sword, and at the b 

position to strike or thrust. 

It J3 accomplisheii in the follon'- 

ing way. Step out to tho saeoini 

position, as in Pig. 2, raise the arm 

until the hand is juat over 13ie r%ht 

foot, and as high as the head. The 

edge of the sword ia upward, and 

tie point ia direoled downward and 

toward Bie left. Tlio left shoulder 

is pressed ralier forward, and the 

necfc and chest dra^^Ti inward. 
In this position tlie ssrordsman is 

in a poaition to receive or make 

an attack, as he may tliink fii It ' 

is rather fat^uing at first, owing 

to the unaccustomed poaition of the 

arm and head, but the tktigue is soon oreroome, and then it will be found 

Uiat tJiero is no attitude which gives eq^ual advantages- 
There are two other modes of standing on guard, each possessing its 

peeuhar advantages. These are, the inside and outside guard. The inside 

guard ia made as foUows : 

INSIDE GUARD. 





Stand in the second position, having the wrist of the right hand nearly hb 
bw aa the waist, the hand being exactly over tho r^ht foot. The point of 



the eword is maed as high as the eyes, and the edge ia turned inwaxd, ai 
will be seen from the foregoing engraving. 



OUTSIDE GUARD. 




The outside guard ia fonaed in the same maimer as the in^de, with Ihe 
©iception that the e<^ of the sword ia turned well outward. 

To get to the hanging guard, the words are ^ven as Ibllowg; luside 
Guard— Outside Guard— Guard. 

ATTACK AND DEFENCE. 

The swordsman, having learned thus far, is tai^ht to combine the three 

movements of striking, thruating, and guarding, 'by the following es- 



1. Insi-Jf &nsrd. 


12. Cat Five. 19. SiiOnnd Polnl. [Pre- 




la Mfth Guard. pare for It In First Poslllou.] 


5. Guard. 


11. Cut 9L^. T.-o. [Tlirnal h. Third P"- 


4, Cut one. 


IB. aiili Gnari sitioD.] 


6. Pint Gnard. 


16. Cat Sfven. 20. Tlilnl Point. [Pre. 


a. Cut two. 


n. SeyentLGBBTfl. v^-l Two. pTirastl 


t. Second Bnsnl. 


18. Ilrst point [Prppsre 21. Pany. [Prepare lo 


S. Cat three. 


for the point in First Po3i- parry in Firat Position,] 




Hon.] T»o. [Thmat lo Two. [Patry.] 




Third Position,] 23. Guard. 


11. Fonrth Gmrd. 




Our young friends will find the foregoing a really pscellent piece of dr 


and auffieiently inls 


resting also to make it a pastime. When the pupil ci 



aocompiish all these combinations neatly, accurately, and promptly, he will 
have made no inconsiderable progress as a broadswordsmaa or a eiagle-BtkJc 
pUfer. 
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The young awordaman muat remembor that in this, as in all tlie eiereises, 
the cuts and points must be given in the third position, as in the acoom- 
panjiog illuatratioH, which showB the swordsman just as he has d 
the seventh cut, wid ia waiting for the next word before ha 
first position. 




The g;uards, on Ih co tnrv g n th firat 

position, as seen in th mpa ying Jlu, t t 

which illustrates the se tb g ard. 

These exercises are olw j 1 it ad w h th mgl 
Stic*, or baskethilted dgel d t d fl 

dangers which would be t ! 1 if th w 1 re 
used. But as the siogl ti k ly m t t 

the Bword, we will g tl m tl d f get ing 1 
sword out of the she 1 in p t qui d 

DKAW 8WOED8. 

The first word of command ia draw swords. At the 
word draw, seize tlio sheath just below the hilt, with the 
left hand, and raise the hilt as h^h as (he hip, at the 
same time graspii^ the hilt with the right hand, turn- 
ing liie edge of the sword to the rear, and drawing it 
partially from the sheath, tfl insure its easy removal. 

At the word swords, draw the blade smartly out of 
the scabbard, throwing the point upward, at the full 
extent of the ann, the ei^o being still to the roar. 

RECOVER SWORDS, 
The wrist is now smartly lowered untn it is level with the chin, the - 
blade upright^ and the edge to tlie left. This is the position of recover 
swords. The elbow muat be kept close to the body, as m the foUowii^ 
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CAREY SWOEDS. 
The wriat is now sharply lowered until the arm 
Langs at its full loi^Hi, the wrist lieir^ in the litte with 
the hip, the ei^ of Oie sword to the front, and ita 
back resting in the hollow of the shoulder, the fingers 
lightly holding the hilt The left hand hangs at the 
side until the word iaside gtuird, when it is placed im 
the left liip. 

SLOPE SWORDS. 
At the word swords, raise (he right hand sniMliy, 
until it forma a right angle at the elbow. 

RETURN 8W0BDS. 
At the word, raise the blade until it is perpendicular, 
moTO the hilt to the hollow of the left shoulder, drop 
the pomt of ttio sword into the scabbard (which has 
been grasped by the left hand and sightly raised), at the 
KBTOVKB ewoEDB. ^"'"^ *""^ tuming the edge to the rear. Pause an in- 
stant, and send the sword smartJy into the sheath, re- 
moTing both hands as the hilt strikes against the mouth of the scabbard : 
drop them to the side, wiUi tlie palms outward, and stand in the first position. 

PRACTICES. 

There are many eserciaes with the broadsword, called Fraciices. We have 
pren one of them, which is to bo practised alone ; but when the pupil has 
attained some confidence in the use of his weapon, he must be placed oppo- 
site anotfier pupil, and they must go through them, each taking the attack 
and defence in turn. 

The young swordsman must be prorided with a very stout wire mask, 
which defends the face and part of the neck, and which should be worked 
in a kind of helmet above, to guard against the disastrous consequences of 
receiving the seventh guard. No practices, loose or otherwise, should be 
permitted without the masks, as neither party would be able to cut or thrust 
with proper confidence. 

SECOND PRACTICE. 

This is very useful in teaching the point and parry, as well as giving 
steadiness on the feet Two boys are placed opposite each other, at just 
such a distance, that when perfectly erect they can touch the hilt of their 
adversary's sword with the point of iheir own. 

The one who gives the first point is called Front Rank (there may ba a 
dozen in each rank, each having tried the distance to Ids r^ht byei 
his sword), and the one who gives first parry is called Bear Eauk. 



Hlglc 



BROADSWOBD. 



( to First [Parry Thtrd Pofnl, and pre- 
iro lo par- r para to give Third Point 

id prepare [Give Third Point, nnd pre- 



Poiat,*a,At 






This should be continued until both are weary. Botti BwordBmen should 
learn to do it more rapidly every time they practise. Neit time of going 
through it, front rank and rear rank change places, as they raust do in aU 
the practices. 

THIRD PRACTICE. 

^'""^ Hanging Guird Hanalnir Gnard. 

Leg; CutFonr. Cut Seven. 

O^de Ou^ *^'" ^"^ '" ^^■'' ^" ^^ [M Neck]. 

L^g- Cut Five [« Leg]. 0^1^^^^ [rt'^^t]. 

Gmrd Hanging Guard. Hanging Guard. 

Slope Bword. Blopo Swords. Slops Sivurds. 

In tliia and the other practices, the cuta must bo delivered in lie third 
piwitioD, and the guards in the first. In the third aod fourth practices, the 
""*" ""°* *" """I lightly, as many of them are not intended to be guarded, 
"" * ' '• - ■ ■ - ig poationa. 



but merely 


to show the powers of the sword 






FOURTH PRACT 








Guard. 
Head. 




Hanging Gua.;! 


Head. 
Leg. 

a. 




Seven Ui Guard. 
Bewnth Guard. 


Head. 

Gmd. 


Seventh Guard. 
Hanging GnarrL 
Slope Swords. 



In this and the preceding eierclse, the power of sliming the leg is shown. 
If two swordsmen attack each other, and Ko. 1 strikes at tlie leg of No. 
2, it will be better for No. 2 not to oppose the cut by the third or fourth 
guard, but to draw back the leg smartly, and cut sis or seven at the adver- 
sary's head or neck. 

In loose play, as it is oaUod, I e., when two parties engage with swords 
-.nlhout foUowiDg any word of command, but strike and guard as they can, 
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both players stand in the second position, because they can eltlier adTBoee 
or retreat as tiiey choose, and can longe out to the thiid position for a thrust 
or a cut, or spring up to the first position for a guard, mth equal eaao. 

It is often a kind of trap, to put the right leg more forward Hian usual, 
in order to induce tii« adversary to make a cut at it. When he does ao, tie 
leg is drawn back, the stroke passes harmless, and the deceived striker gets 
the stick of his opponent on hia head or shoulders. 

We now come to a very complicated eierdae, called the 

FIFTH PRACTICE. 



IJr»wSwordB. 




D«»8wofd^ 




Draw Sworda. 










Inside Guard. ^ 


Oalside Gaud. 








Outside Guard. 


Ooud 




Hanging QomtL 




Hanging Guaid. 


B«(L 




Seventh Cnt, 




Eeventb Guard. 


Head. 




SeTeDth Goard. 






Aim. 




Second Cut [at Atm). 


Bc'Vind Guard. 


Had. 




BevcTiOi Gwa. 






H.^ 










Ann. 








Second Cat [at Ann]. 










Beventh Onird. 






Seventh Guard. 




Seyentli Cut. 


ElgbtSlde. 




Sixth Cat. 






Held. 




Beventh Qiiard. 




Seventh Gnard. 


Bight Bids. 




Sixth Gua,^! . 






Guird. 




Hanging Guard. 




Hanging Gnsrd. 


This practLcB ii 


3 capital 


esercise, and looks 


very imposing. All theaa 


ractices ought t 


be so 


famUiar, that 


the words of command are not 



the a 

FORT AND FEEBLE. 
The half of tha sword-blade neit the hQt is called the "fort," because it 
is the strongest place on wMeh the cut of an adversary can be received. 
Always parry and guard with the fort of your sword, 6S, if you try to 
guard a cut with the "feeble," which is the remaining half of (he blade, 
your guard will be forced, and the cut take efleot. 

DRAWING CUT. 
The drawing cut is made best with a curved sword, and is executed by 
pladng the edge of the sword on tha object, and drawing it over it tmtil it ia 
severed. A good iai^ mangel-wurzel is capital praotioo. Place the root 
loose on a table, stand at arms' length from it, lay the edge of the sword l^ht- 
ly on it, and slice the root by repeatHdly drawing the sword over it. This ia 
very difUcult, though it looks easy enough, and ia sure to jar the arm from tha 
wrist to the shoulder the first time or two, while the sword glides offaaif tbe 
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root were cased in poliaiied sleeL Howorer, a little practice will soon over- 
come the diffioultj. Tbis cut is mucii in uae among the SikliB. 

GENERAL ADVICE. 
Never look at your own sword, but watch the eye tmii sword-wrist of your 



Remember that the great point in this eiercise, as in fencing, is to gain 
time. Jlndeavor, therefore, to advance your point nearer your adversary 
than his is to you. 

Begin the assault out of distance, so that neither party can ootnphun of 
being taken by surprise. 

If the two parties exchange a out or a thrust at the same moment, the 
one who gave bis cut or thrust in ttie tiiird position is victorious. 

When a cut or thrust is made, the one who receives it passes bis sword, 
i. e., stick, into his left hand, and his opponent comes to inside guard. 

Always spring badi to the second position after delivering a cut or thrust. 

Keep the line of direction carefully, or you wiU leave an open space £br 
the adversary to get his sword into. 

We cannot be too careful to impress upon our pupils the ceeesslty for 
always making use of the mask in these esercisea. One of the best draughts- 
men of the present day, who is also a very fine swordsman, lost the sight 
of one of bis eyes through neglect of tbis necessary precaution. 

In conclusion, we beg our young readers to perform their Fencing 
Eiercises with decorum and gentleness toward each other; endeavoring, at 
the same time, to execute all their parades, etc, with precision and elegance. 
Let them then eiMbit as little awkwardness aa poaaible, and no ioaa of 
temper j for ill-nature always mars the pleasure of any pastime. 
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